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CHAPTER  IV.  {continued.)  | 

The  cunning  of  Aaron  Goldrick  was  ! 
too  merely  instinctive  to  be  called  a 
talent  for  the  use  of  which  he  was  to  i 
be  held  responsible.  It  even  necessi-  ; 
tated  a  large  amount  of  stupidity  by  | 
way  of  alloy.  But  even  his  stupidity  . 
stood  him  in  good  stead.  A  clever  ^ 
man  would  have  sneaked  from  the 
gi-psy  tents  to  St.  Bavons  behind  the 
hedges  and  along  the  by-ways.  Aaron 
Goldrick  did  neither.  He  was  well  : 
known  by  sight  in  half  the  villages  he 
passed  through,  either  as  pedlar  or 
mountebank.  When  once  clear  from 
the  oppressive  air  of  London,  so  un¬ 
wholesome  to  his  Bohemian  nature,  I 
he  resumed  his  old  character  openly,  j 
so  that  his  career  of  metropolitan  . 
manager  looked  like  an  imjio.ssible  1 
parenthesis  in  his  career,  llad  he  1 
been  taken  and  tried  for  maliciously  ! 
cutting  and  wounding  with  intent  to 
kill,  he  would  almost  have  been  able  | 
to  prove  an  alibi  out  of  the  mouths  of  1 
bumpkins  and  dairy-maids,  whose  | 
ideas  of  time  were  confused.  At  any  ‘ 
rate,  he  placed  himself  beyond  sus-  ; 
picion.  I 

In  a  word,  he  was  the  one  e.xcep-  j 
tion  to  the  game  of  see-saw  called  life  , 
that  Harold  Vaughan,  Zelda,  and  i 
Claudia  Brandt  found  so  ine.xplicable.  ' 
He  was  both  up  when  he  was  up,  and  i 
up  when  he  was  down.  i 

Did  I  not  once  upon  a  time  call  | 
Claudia  Brandt  my  heroine  V  And  \ 
where  has  she  been  while  Zelda  the 
beggar  girl  has  been  thrusting  her 
from  her  pedestal  ?  The  threads  of 
all  these  lives  so  sadly  and  harshly 
woven,  with  but  scarcely  one  golden 
spider-line  of  love  to  beautify  the  skein, 
that  I  must  sound  my  trumpet  for  a 
parley  InTore  the  mfilde  begins.  Where 
all  this  chance-medley  of  lives  is  tend¬ 
ing,  1  know  at  this  instant  no  more 
than  I  know  of  any  other  group  of 
lives  that  destiny  or  Providence  has 
chosen  to  tie  together  with  the  same 
cord.  1  can  but  see  as  yet  that  one 
life  is  beginning  to  wrow  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  will  quickly  envelop  all 
—  whether  for  good  or  ill,  the  uncon¬ 
trollable  destiny  that  rules  over  all 
shadows  must  decide.  Let  each,  then, 
take  his  or  her  own  place  in  the  lists, 
and  fall  to. 
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And  first,  for  the  part  of  chance,  if  s>he  were  contemptible  for  other 
If  Marietta  Romani,  the  ballet  girl,  '  reasons  than  being  a  beggar  girl  ?  A 
had  never  danced  at  Vienna,  then  i  hundred  little  things  began  to  grow, 
Sipiire  Maynard  of  Marshme.ad  would  !  not  clear,  but  full  of  meaning  to  her. 
never  have  met  with  her  whom  that  :  What  was  this  all-powerful  world  into 
jiiece  of  chance  had  transformed  from  which  she  had  strayed  from  among  the 
one  weeil  into  another  —  from  the  ;  wowis  and  fields,  where  nature  teaches 
corn-llower  of  the  pavement  into  Mar-  1  purity,  but  never  suggests  the  propri- 
garet  Goldrick,  the  half  witch,  the  half  '  eties  ?  She  felt  bitterly  alone.  She 
The  merchant  of  St.  Bavons  I  Half  longed  to  see  Aaron  climb  back 


might  have  been  ruined,  but  it  would 
not  have  been  by  any  one  bearing  her 
name.  Claudia  would  never  have  seen 
her,  and  Zelda  would  have  been 
neither  a  realitv  nor  a  dream.  Aaron 


again  through  the  window :  she  more 
than  half  longed  that  her  soul  might 
return  into  blind  bondage. 

But  that  could  never  be.  Still,  to 
spend  what  promised  to  be  a  forever 


Goldrick  woulil  never  have  stabbed  !  of  well-paid  weeks,  in  which  she  was 
Lord  Lisburn  —  Harold  Vaughan  i  practically  confined  as  though  in  a  very 
would  not  have  fallen  into  such  a^con-  :  Bastile  of  time  with  days  for  walls 
fusion  of  troubles.  It  would  require  a  ;  and  hours  for  chains,  was  simply  not 
folio  to  speculate  upon  the  possibilities  j  to  be  endured.  She  was  a  woman,  and 
and  probabilities  of  what  might  have  ’  felt  her  wings  growing  —  a  gypsy  by 
happened  had  it  not  been  for  some  birth  and  habit,  and  they  were  tied  to 
trivial  accident  here  or  there.  But,  I  her  arms.  It  was  months  since  she 
let  us  give  will  and  character  at  last  ;  had  drawn  a  breath  of  pure  air  —  her 


their  due  —  there  comes  a  moment  i  body  as  well  as  her  soul  seemed  turn- 
when  the  empire  of  accident  ends.  It  ing  into  nothing  but  one  single  pain- 
is  not  for  nothing  that  Zelda,  though  conducting  nerve.  Like  Aaron,  she 
blindly,  usurps  the  part  of  fortune.  i  was  getting  choked  with  success  and 
If  will  must  bend  to  accident,  it  may  I  luxury,  and  unlike  him,  could  not  find 
at  least  create  the  accidents  before  j  freedom  in  brandjr  or  cut  the  Gordian 
which  it  bends.  If  her  castle  had  been  '  knot  by  the  judicious  use  of  a  spring- 
blown  away,  nothing  on  earth  could  ,  dagger. 

dismiss  its  phantom,  or  the  lono'inir,  I  It  was  late,  but  the  later  it  grew  the 


anil  conseipiently  the  endeavor,  to  re-  i  more  her  weariness  changed  into  eu 


build  it  upon  the  old  foundations.  } 
Flectere  si  neqneo  superos,  Acheronta  ' 
movebo.  If  she  could  not  be  loved,  she 
could  hate :  if  she  could  not  lie  at 
Harold  V^aughan’s  feet,  he  might  be 
brought  to  hers. 

But  how  ?  When  she  returned  from 
the  Oberon  that  night,  all  the  strength 
seemed  crushed  out  of  her.  The  watch, 
ticking  mockingly  upon  the  table,  was  | 
the  first  sight  that  met  her  eyes.  Her 
first  impulse  was  to  hurl  it  into  the 
street  —  for  she  felt  even  now  none  of 
the  thief’s  shame.  Her  second  was  to 
hang  it  up  on  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  wall  she  could  find,  so  that 
all  the  world  might  see.  She  pulled 
out  a  nail  from  which  hung  a  picture 
frame,  drove  it  in  elsewhere,  and  felt 
1  that  she  was  doing  something  that  had 
'  purpose  and  meaning  in  it,  though  in 
i  fact  it  had  none.  Her  strokes  were 
I  sharp  and  hard,  and  woke  Lord  Lis- 
!  burn.  She  heard  him  turn  and  move, 
and  then  another  new  feeling  made 
her  turn  almost  faint  and  ill.  What 
had  Harold  V aughan  —  was  that  name 
forever  to  torture  her  ?  —  meant  by 
treating  her  on  that  boy’s  account  as 


I  gy*  ®he  did  not  seek  her  pile  of 
i  sofa  cushions :  she  rested  herself  by 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room.  There 
ought  surely  to  have  been  some  sym¬ 
pathy  in  that  hour  between  her  and 
the  dragon  who  was  guarding  her  un¬ 
known  hoard  at  St.  Bavons  —  the 
sympathy,  I  mean,  which  places  peo¬ 
ple  in  preliminary  rapport  with  one 
I  another  before  their  lives  begin  to  con- 
!  verge:  the  subtle  attraction  which 
I  overcomes  the  natural  antipathy  of 
parallels. 

As  however,  in  fact,  the  sympathy 
which  ought  to  have  done  wonders 
simply  acted  in  its  ordinary  fashion  — 
that  is  to  say,  not  at  all  —  the  course 
of  events  must  follow,  not  the  few 
things  she  saw,  but  the  many  things 
she  might  have  seen.  Harold  V aughan 
was  far  nearer  to  her  than  she  sup¬ 
posed. 

CHAPTER  V.  THE  KXIOHT  OF  THE 
SILK  PURSE. 

It  can  hardly  have  escaped  the 
reader  that  it  is  I  myself,  Harold 
Vaughan,  who  am  at  all  events  my 
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own  biographer.  No  one,  I  trust,  but  I 
myself  is  able  to  penetrate  below  the  i 
crust  of  a  fair  seeming  of  strength  of 
character  into  the  actual  falseness  of 
all  such  seeming.  No  one  else,  I  am 
sure,  is  able  to  reproduce  the  full  con¬ 
trast  between  the  soul  of  an  unlettered 
girl,  without  the  least  ray  of  acquired  ^ 
Bght,  and  my  own  narrowness  that  I  ■ 
chose  to  dignify  with  the  title  of  culture,  i 
Should  Claudia  ever  read  these  ' 
pages,  as  1  trust  she  may,  she  will  I 
nave  much  to  pardon  me.  She  will  i 
have  to  forgive  my  loss  of  faith  in  her,  I 
and  a  period  of  my  life  in  which  I  ac-  j 
tually  lapsed  into  a  greater  sin  than  | 
that  of  which  she  only  stood  accused.  | 
I  will  submit,  from  her  or  anybody,  to  i 
any  possible  charge,  with  two  excep-  j 
tious.  One  is  that  I  in  any  way  acted  | 
merely  in  accordance  with  my  birth  , 
and  breeding  by  letting  my  head  be  j 
turned,  as  some  will  call  it,  by  a  hedge- 
bred  beggar-girl.  The  other  is  that  I 
should  have  in  any  way  been  guilty  of 
a  memllionce  in  making  Zelda  my  wife 
hbd  I  been  as  great  a  peer  as  Lord 
Lisburn.  If  I  am  a  believer  in  the  in¬ 
herent  equality  of  all  mankind,  I  have 
better  reason  for  my  belief  than  most  > 
people  have  for  their  social  creeds.  If,  I 
on  the  other  hand,  I  hold  the  contrary  l 
maxim,  that  blood,  like  love  and  mur-  j 
der,  will  out,  I  have  no  less  potent 
cause.  In  point  of  fact,  I  am  a  be¬ 
liever  in  no  universal  rules :  the  uni¬ 
versal  predominance  of  exceptions  in 
all  human  affairs  was  one  of  my  fa¬ 
vorite  tliesen  in  the  old  times  when  I 
was  the  midnight  philosopher  of  St. 
Bavons,  and  earned  the  reputation  of 
unsettling  the  minds  of  youn"  men.  j 
It  is  the  firmest  of  my  few  convictions  | 
still,  now  that  I  have  long  ceased  to 
trouble  myself  with  the  guidance  of  I 
anybody’s  mind.  I 

I  had  now  seen  Zelda  just  three  ' 
times.  Those  were  my  pedantic  days  ' 
in  which  my  theories  were  sounder  ' 
than  my  practice,  and  though  I  scorned  i 
all  rules  except  those  of  anatomy  land  | 
medicine,  I  was  nevertheless  confused  . 
hy  coming  in  contact  with  a  fellow-  j 
creature  who  was  so  obviously  a  be-  i 
wildering  exception  to  every  imagi-  | 
nable  rule.  I  was  nut,  like  my  friend  | 
Lord  Lisburn,  of  a  romantic  turn,  or  i 
else  I  might  have  been  content  simply 
to  atcept  facts  as  they  are,  and  to  re¬ 
gard  strange  adventures  as  part  of  the 
natural  course  of  things.  Since  my  ( 
eyes  first  opened  consciously  in  a  gypsy  I 
camp,  I  had  never  had  what  I  could  j 
regard  an  adventure,  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  word,  since  I  was  born, 
except  three  —  and  each  of  these  was  i 
intimately  connected  with  the  girl  who  . 
had  declared  me  to  be  under  the  fatal  | 
influence  of  her  evil  eye.  The  first  i 
time  she  had  cost  me  Claudia.  The  ; 
second  time  she  had  destroyed  my  { 
worldly  prospects  from  the  patronage 
of  Lord  Lisburn,  and  driven  me  to 
the  hateful  occupation  of  a  critical 
impostor.  The  third  time  she  had  in¬ 
flicted  upon  me  greater  and  more 
shameful  harm. 
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I  flatter  myself  that  I  was  superior 
to  all  her  upholstery  and  other  cnarla- 
tanic  surroundings  —  fairy  tales  had 
never  fallen  in  my  way  when  I  was  a 
boy,  except  those  of  science,  and  I  was 
too  old  for  the  childish  sort  now.  But 
when  the  veil  was  cast  from  the  figure 
that  I  had  remembered  under  such 
unaccountably  different  circumstances, 
and  when  I  was  at  one  flash  let  into 
the  sudden  secret  of  some  marvellous 
case  of  transformation,  my  common- 
sense,  indeed  all  my  senses,  seemed  at 
once  to  lose  every  ordinary  function. 

I  lifted  up  the  watch  mechanically  ; 
even  then  I  felt  that  I  was  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  no  common  pickpocket  or  ad¬ 
venturess,  though  I  could  not  think  her 
otherwise.  Was  this  the  effect  of  the 
sheer  force  of  beauty  V  It  must  have 
been  so  to  some  extent,  but  I  had  seen 
beautiful  women  a  hundred  times  —  I 
had  seen  Claudia  Brandt  herself  —  and 
yet  this  influence  was  wholly  new. 
Certainly  mystery,  the  knowledge  that 
she  had  hitherto  been  in  effect  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  my  destiny,  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  wandering  beggar-girl  and 
the  brilliant  ]>riina  donna,  lent  their 
aid  to  the  personal  beauty  that  had 
taken  me  by  surprise.  Moreover, 
every  occasion  of  my  meeting  with  her 
had  been  heralded  by  the  self-same 
song,  which  had  now  come  to  haunt 
me  like  a  magic  refrain.  I  had  heard 
the  very  inappropriate  words  but  three 
times,  and  yet  they  were  the  only 
rhymes  that  I  could  repeat  without  a 
blunder  :  I  had  no  ear  for  music,  and 
yet,  if  I  had  known  how,  I  could  have 
written  down  the  tune.  So  constantly 
were  both  words  and  music  in  my  ears 
that  they  had  already  lost  all  intelli¬ 
gible  meaning  :  they  came  and  went  of 
themselves,  and  rept'ated  themselves 
even  when  my  mind  was  engaged  upon 
other  things. 

My  visit  to  the  theatre  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  twofold  motive.  I  had  to 
assure  myself  that  tlie  girl  was  after 
all  but  a  mere  common  actress  — 
whether  great  or  little,  it  mattered 
nothing  to  me  —  and  so  to  harden  my¬ 
self  against  any  false  tricks  of  imag¬ 
ination.  I  went  in  a  mood  to  be  in¬ 
tensely  hypercritical,  and  compelled 
myself  to  think  nothing  of  her.  I  also 
had,  as  it  were,  to  get  rid  of  what  was 
growing  into  a  sort  of  suppressed  fas¬ 
cination  by  taking  an  over-dose  of  her 
at  her  worst  and  commonest,  and  so  to 
merge  my  individual  relations  with 
her  into  the  public  stock  —  to  stand 
towards  her  as  one  of  a  flock  of  sheej), 
and  not  as  the  one  particular  sheep 
called  Harold  Vaughan.  I  succeeded 
in  adding  to  my  disgust,  but  it  was  to 
my  disgust  with  myself  rather  than 
with  her.  I  thought  she  sang  and 
acted  miserably,  and  yet  I  could  not 
get  rid  of  the  increasing  certainty  that  j 
she  belonged  to  a  world  of  spirits  in 
some  manner  larger  than  my  own.  I 
called  her  pick{>ocket,  and  worse,  and 
yet  I  could  not  free  myself  from  the  out¬ 
rageous  fancy  that  her  incomprehensi¬ 
ble  innocence  was  not  hypocrisy.  Im- 
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I  pudence  would  not  have  dared  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  a  j)urity  that  experience  and 
reason  would  have  believed  imjKjssible. 
I  thought  of  the  episode  of  the  militia 
man :  even  that,  I  reflected,  would  be 
laughed  at  by  some  men  1  could  name. 
ISIy  old  accjuaintance,  Goldrick,  would 
have  laughed  at  me  for  believing  what 
I  unhesitatingly  believed  of  her  then 
—  and  why,  after  all,  should  virtue 
draw  the  line  at  a  tlrunken  soldier? 
The  mere  fact  of  his  being  sober,  ora 
gentleman,  could  not  have  mattered 
much  to  a  beggar-girl.  If  she  were 
as  clever  as  —  supposing  her  to  be  an 
adventuress  —  she  must  needs  be,  she 
would  have  known  that  in  order  to 
win  Lord  Lisburn,  the  way  was  not  to 
seem  to  throw  herself  at  him.  Such 
as  he  are  caught  best  with  ebaff,  and 
the  fowlers  and  fowleresses  know  it 
well. 

Thus  reasoning,  but  following  intui¬ 
tion  in  spite  of  reason,  I  suffered  my¬ 
self,  while  I  sought  to  argue  iiivself 
into  common-sense,  to  fivll  into  a  s'emi- 
superstitious  fear.  A  yet  harder  head 
and  colder  nature  could  not  have 
helped  the  fancy  that  the  lile  of  this 
beggar-girl  was  somehow  fatally  en¬ 
twined  with  my  own.  Never  having 
been  moved  to  superstitious  caprices 
in  my  life  before,  the  fiincy  in  this 
case  tell  upon  me  all  the  more  in¬ 
tensely  :  and  thus  the  dangerous  con¬ 
viction  grew  that  in  some  occult  man¬ 
ner  my  fate  depended  less  u[K)n  the 
freaks  of  chance,  by  which  I  had  hith¬ 
erto  been  driven  to  account  tor  all 
things,  than  upon  Zelda’s  voice  and 
Zehia’s  eyes. 

iloreover,  I  had  a  belief,  reasonable 
enough  this  time,  that  Lord  Lisburn 
j  was  still  further  gone  than  I.  1  wtisa 
hard  subject ;  and  if  i  felt  this  kind 
of  fascination,  how  must  it  be  with 
him  V 

There  seemed  meaning,  after  aU, 
in  what  Zelda  had  said  of  her 
eyes.  They  were,  at  least,  unlike  any 
others  :  I  had  never  before  seen  actual 
fire  flash  from  *  under  the  stormiest 
brows;  without  being  evil  in  the  su¬ 
perstitious  sense,  evil  might  come  of 
them.  What  I  felt  was  not  love,  but 
its  antithesis  ;  I  was  attracted  by  the 
repelling  pole  of  the  magnet.  But 
with  Lord  Lisburn  it  was  clear  mat¬ 
ters  were  taking  a  more  |XTilous 
course.  Then  I  thought  of  such  hu¬ 
man  flics  as  Lucas — he,  Carol  bad 
told  me,  was  in  the  whirlpool;  even 
Carol  himself,  absurd  as  the  idea  was 
talked  like  a  moth  who  had  been 
singed  by  the  candle.  The  public  it¬ 
self,  without  apparent  rhyme  or  rea¬ 
son,  had  chosen  to  be  enslaved.  1 
was  no  reader  of  poetry  in  any  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  another  song,  on  which  I 
had  once  lighted  somewhere,  seemed 
to  take  form  and  meaning,  by  mixing 
with  her  ballad  and  adapting  itself  to 
her  tones :  — 

“  One  little  wave 

Wept  to  the  willow  — 

Dreamed  of  her  grave, 

Though  ’twas  in  May: 
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Life  is  what  death  is, 

Love  is  what  breath  is  — 

Boonless  my  billow  ' 

Bends  to  the  bay. 

"  Cygnet  and  troutlet, 

Love  me  and  leave  me  — 

Inlet  and  outlet, 

Blossom  and  bole ; 

, Joyless  and  throeless. 

Sinless  and  soulless. 

How  may  I  weave  me 
Songs  for  a  soul  ? 

“Swifter,  O  Swimmer! 

Strike  from  her  clinging  I 
Day  groweth  dimmer  — 

I’ly  heart,  and  swim. 

Clutch' reeds  and  clamber  — 

Down  to  the  amber, 

Down  with  her  singing, 

Beareth  she  him !  ” 

This  was  a  (jueer  rhyme  for  the  cab- 
wheels  to  rattle  out  as  they  passed 
along  the  Strand.  But  I,  who  had 
never  fitted  a  couplet  together,  even 
when  I  was  of  the  age  for  such  follies, 
heard  them  plainly,  and  felt  as  though 
they  wc-re  niy  own.  I  tried  to  think 
where  I  had  come  across  them,  and 
failed.  Then  I  began  to  go  back  to  a 
still  farther-off  beginning.  Such  poor 
mystery  as  there  was  about  my  own 
origin  I  never  cared  to  unravel.  I 
was  the  child  of  the  parish,  and  what 
comes  before  such  adoption  is  not  gen- 
erdly  worth  the  knowing.  But  I  had 
long  suspected,  by  reason  of  certain 
da'amlike  ineinorie.s,  as  of  a  former 
e.\istence,  that  I  had  gypsy  blood  in 
my  veins,  and  this  made  me  all  the 
more  univilling  to  press  inciuirics  too 
closely.  A  descent  from  a  race  of 
rogues  is  not  a  gratifying  pedigree  for 
one  who  tries,  at  least,  to  be  an  hon¬ 
est  man.  Could  this,  perh.aps,  account 
for  iny  disejuietude  of  heart  on  the 
principle  that  blood  is  thicker  than 
water  ? 

As  for  Claudia,  I  will  own  it  fairly, 
irres[)ectively  of  Zelda,  or  of  anybody, 

1  had  deliberately  clo.>^ed  that  chapter 
forever.  1  congratulated  myself  upon 
having  escaped  Irom  a  bad  bargain, 
now  that  all  was  over,  by  not  having 
tied  myself  for  life  to  one  who  be¬ 
lieved  ridiculous  appearances  rather 
than  me.  Her  fair  skin  was  but  the 
appn)priate  garb  of  a  cold  nature,  that 
could  calmly  play  at  love  and  retire 
gracefully  as  soon  as  the  game  became 
earnest.  1  had  heard  of  flirtation, 
and  I  supposed  that  this  had  been  a 
case  of  it:  and  I  thought  it  by  no 
means  a  harmless  pastime.  She  had 
almost,  if  not  quite,  spoiled  a  man’s 
whole  life  for  him,  and  had  seemed  to 
think  no  more  of  it  than  of  spoiling 
the  first  rough  sketch  of  one  of  her 
pictures.  Things,  it  is  true,  could 
never  be  with  me  again  as  though  I 
had  never  seen  her ;  but  that  was  of 
little  moment  now.  She  had  done  me 
one  good  service  by  opening  my  eyes. 
I  could  not  avoid  making  comparisons. 
Her  eyes  had  no  depths  of  fire  in  them, 
her  voice  no  soul ;  if  she  could  never 
have  picked  a  pocket  without  a  blush, 
she  could  commit  moral  murder  with 
a  smile.  I  had  loved  Claudia,  and  I 


almost  hated  Zelda;  but  there  were 
strange  touches  about  the  living  hate, 
if  I  must  use  so  definite  a  word,  that  ! 
touched  me  more  deeply  tlian  1  had  | 
deemed  myself  capable  of  being 
touched  by  any  human  being.  With  ] 
Claudia  I  had  been  sailing  over  a  j 
waveless  sea  of  kindred  tastes  and  j 
thoughts  that  made  her  life-long  com¬ 
panionship  accord  with  every  point  of 
reason.  Setting  social  etiemette  aside, 
my  willing  devotion  to  her  was  in 
every  sense  right  anil  natural :  while  I 
believed  in  her,  I  gtive  her  my  whole 
life  freely,  as  into  the  truest,  firmest, 
and  safest  of  hands.  She  had  seemed 
feminine  without  folly  ;  woman  with¬ 
out  weakness ;  a  lady'  in  heart  and 
mind,  thoughts,  words,  and  ways. 
Her  frankness  and  straightforward¬ 
ness  would  never  cost  me  the  minutest 
shadow  of  jealousy  ;  she  could  under¬ 
stand  most  things,  and  could  sympa¬ 
thize  wherever  she  could  not  under- 
I  stand.  All  these  praises,  and  more, 
i  my  heart  had  sung  of  her  a  thousand 
1  times.  And  now  all  these  virtues  had 
I  taken  the  guise  of  so  many  sins.  One 
,  frost-bite  had  spoiled  them  all.  Folly' 
ought  not  to  be  better  than  wisdom  : 
and  yet  is  not  the  best  part  of  love  the 
foolishness  that  by  its  blindness  saves 
us  from  losing  trust  in  the  face  of  the 
grossest  cause  for  suspicion  ?  The 
man  who  loved  Claudia,  I  thought  bit¬ 
terly,  ought  not  to  button  his  glove 
'  awry  :  the  man  who  loved  Zelda  might 
j  dare  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
'  world.  Again,  strength  is  better  than 
I  weakness  ;  but  the  strength  suggested 
:  by  Claudia  was  that  of  self-restraint ; 

I  the  weakness  suggested  by  Zelda  was 
i  that  which,  by  making  self-restraint 
impossible,  lets  a  man's  whole  nature 
out,  so  that  he  may  be  and  do  all 
things  for  which  he  is  made.  Which 
is  the  belter  of  the  two  ‘i  Finally,  if 
there  is  any  limit  to  such  comparisons, 

;  Claudia  is  a  lady  ;  it  would  be  sheer 
paradox  to  c>all  Zelda  a  lady,  in  the 
i  most  forced  sense  of  the  term.  But 
I  the  word  “  lady  ”  implies  the  limits  of 
j  a  definition  :  to  be  without  any  such 
I  limits,  implies  all  the  infinite  possibili- 
j  ties  of  the  unknown.  I  could  not  im- 
I  agine  Zelda  as  the  wife  of  any  com- 
i  nion  ta.x-paying  and  bread-winning 
I  householder.  But  I  had  seen  her  as  a 
I  wandering  beggar,  and  I  could  con- 
1  ceive  her  as  a  queen,  either  banished 
j  or  enthroned,  as  the  willing  sharer  in 
i  an  outlaw’s  perils,  as  a  great  criminal, 
as  a  prophetess,  as  anything,  bad  or 
I  good,  so  long  as  it  was  in  heroic  ex¬ 
tremes,  and  included  nothing  of  re¬ 
straint  or  duty,  beyond  the  duty'  of  de¬ 
votion,  or  the  restraint  of  self-will. 

And  all  this  was  the  result  of  three 
short  interviews  and  two  public  spec¬ 
tacles.  No  wonder  I  fought  against 
such  fancies.  What  a  wife  or  mistress 
for  a  boy  like  Lord  Lisburn,  if,  as  I 
suspected,  he  was,  in  his  weak  state, 
already  caught  in  the  toils !  I  liked 
him  with  all  my  heart,  apart  from 
gratitude ;  but  I  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  matching  Joan  of  Arc  with 


him  as  Zelda.  Since  every  phenome¬ 
non  of  love  had  its  corresponding  feel¬ 
ing  in  my  case,  jealousy  was  thus  rep¬ 
resented  by  my  making  out  the  i)eer 
to  be  unworthy  of  the  adventuress,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  adventuress  unworthy  of 
the  peer.  So  that  my  moral  relation 
towards  Zelda,  composed,  among  more 
hidden  elements,  of  sujjcrstition,  dis¬ 
like,  admiration,  curiosity,  distrust, 
confidence,  fascination,  and  antipathy, 
was  a  complete  reflex  of  the  most  cha¬ 
otic  of  all  the  passions  down  to  its 
smallest  recognized  details.  I  would 
not  have  married  her  for  the  universe  ; 
and  yet  I  felt  that  if  it  were  my  fate 
to  do  so,  T  should  scarcely  think  it 
worth  while  to  struggle  against  my 
doom.  Did  any  man  in  his  sober 
senses  ever  feel  like  this  towards  any 
woman  before  ? 

It  was  in  this  self-inconsistent  mood 
that  I  reached  the  door  of  a  small  wa¬ 
ter-color  exhibition  that  Brandon  had 
sent  me  to  criticise.  As  usual,  I  in  my 
usual  bungling  amateur  fashion  paid 
most  undue  attention  to  No.  1,  and 
took  it  as  my  standard  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  gallery.  For  once  it  was 
not  to  be  so,  however.  I  was  brought 
to  an  unexpected  stand  before  No.  41. 

The  subject  was  a  landscape  —  an 
English  home-scene  :  apparently  dis¬ 
covered  in  that  western  county  which 
was  only  too  familiar  to  me.  Those 
red  cliffs  and  that  stream  of  silver 
mud  could  only  belong  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Lcsse,  and  to  no  other.  It  was  by 
that  very  path  that  I  had  reached 
Lessmouth  on  that  miserable  Whit- 
Monday  which  had  been  the  turning- 
oint  in  my  own  course,  leading  me  1 
new  not  whither.  I  had  by  this  time 
seen  pictures  enough  to  observe  that 
this  was  admirably  finished  —  it  was 
an  exact  and  faithful  portrait,  though 
with  but  little  of  the  force  that  marks 
a  master.  1  sup|)ose  that  like  most 
amateur  critics  I  appreciated  a  subject 
better  than  its  treatment :  with  a  mind 
full  of  Zelda  and  myself  I  seemed  to 
be  once  more  walking  along  those  red 
and  green  banks  in  that  bright  sun¬ 
shine  when  I  let  my  own  miserable 
self  vanish  into  the  sunlight  of  what  I 
believed  to  be  the  love  of  a  whole  long 
life  to  come,  and  which  had  vanished 
into  nothingness  even  before  the  sun 
had  gone  down. 

That  part  of  England  was  not  in  the 
painters’  groove,  so  that  was  one  rea¬ 
son  for  my  being  brought  to  a  pause 
before  No.  41.  But  it  was  not  the 
only  reason.  I  had  in  my  life  been 
the  frequenter  of  but  one  studio :  and 
if  I  knew  nothing  of  other  mannerisms 
1  had  learned  by  heart  every  line  and 
hue  of  that  one.  Had  that  painting 
been  placed  before  me  elsewhere,  I 
should  have  e.xclaimcd,  “  Claudia 
Brandt  1  ”  Wh^',  after  all,  should  it 

not  be  Claudia  i  Rich  ladies  have 
artistic  caprices  sometimes :  she  might 
have  taken  to  care  for  fame  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  love,  even  if  she  had  no 
need  to  care  for  gold.  The  nine  days’ 
wonder  following  upon  her  father’s 
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failure  had  belonged  to  a  fortnight  of  I 
my  life  when  I  neither  read  nor  heard  ' 
the  news  of  the  day,  so  that  the  obvi¬ 
ous  manner  of  accounting  for  the  coin¬ 
cidence  never  occurred  to  me.  Why  , 
did  1  not  look  in  the  catalogue  for  the 
painter’s  name  ?  1  found  nothing  but 

H.  Vincent :  a  name  unknown  to  the 
galleries.  And  yet  the  name  had 
somehow  a  not  unfamiliar  ring.  Ah,  | 
it  was  only  that  H.  V.  stood  not  only  i 
for  Henry,  or  Hugh,  or  Hubert  Vin¬ 
cent,  but  for  Harold  Vaughan.  If, 
then,  it  was  a  nom  de.  guerre,  it  was  as¬ 
suredly  not  Claudia’s.  Still  my  curi¬ 
osity  was  not  allayed.  1  made  inquiry, 
but  only  learned  that  the  picture  was 
unsold,  and  that  H.  Vincent,  whoever 
he  or  she  might  be,  was  to  be  commu¬ 
nicated  with  in  a  small  street  leading 
out  of  GoKlen  S<iuare.  Then  it  cer¬ 
tainly  could  not  M  Claudia.  And  if 
it  had  been  Miss  firandt,  what  was 
that  to  me  ?  So  I  went  my  way. 

My  way  was  to  Golden  .Stjuare  it¬ 
self.  Lord  Lisburn,  with  his  usual  im¬ 
pulsiveness,  had,  now  that  he  was 
well  enough  to  act  for  himself,  packed 
off  his  nurse  and  sent  for  his  sailor 
servant  —  had  paid  Sir  Godfrey  his 
parting  guinea  and  sent  for  me.  I  was 
ex  ojficio  his  medical  adviser,  he  in¬ 
sisted,  as  surgeon  to  the  Esmeralda, 
so  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  yield.  What  excuses  he  made 
to  my  great  confrere  I  know  not :  I 
am  sure  they  were  jx)lite,  and  am 
equally  sure  they  were  blundering,  for 
I  have  it  on  good  authority  that  I 
was  professionally  considered  to  have 
acted  unprufessionally.  However, 
that  mattered  little  to  me  then,  and 
matters  still  less  now. 

I  passed  through  the  little  street 
that  led  to  the  s<juare,  and  the  view 
on  the  Lesse  had  passed  from  my 
mind.  I  had  written  my  criticisms, 
and,  for  once,  had  gone  out  of  my  way 
to  praise.  1  think  I  would  have 
bought  it  if  I  had  had  a  few  guineas 
to  spare,  for  the  sake  of  my  one  day  ! 
of  pure  gold,  and  then  would  have  ! 
hung  it  up  as  a  warning  against  belief 
in  golden  days.  I  was  a  professed 
cynic  at  that  time,  and  should  have 
found  some  satisfaction  in  proving  to 
myself  that  I,  even  I,  was  no  better 
than  a  human  fool.  But  when  a  man 
makes  that  discovery  he  is  not  far 
from  wisdom. 

Not,  however,  that  I  knocked  at  the 
house  of  Wisdom  when  I  arrived  at  i 
the  join^lodgings  of  the  actress  and 
the  peer.  It  was  the  very  palace  of 
scandal,  which  would  have  tumbled  < 
about  its  tenants’  ears  if  tongues  j 
could  sap  and  shrugs  could  burn.  I  | 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  see-  ! 
ing  Zelda :  I  was  conscious  of  a  hope  I 
that  accident  might  throw  her  in  my 
way,  so  I  was  all  the  more  resolved 
that  any  such  accident  should  fail.  I 
listened  for  the  rustling  of  a  dress 
upon  the  stairs  until  I  heard  one  sud¬ 
denly  sweep  upon  me  and  past  me  be¬ 
fore  I  had  time  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
To  my  relief  and  disappointment. 


however,  it  was  not  Zelda.  Wliat  I 
should  have  said  to  her  if  it  hiid  been, 
I  know  not :  I  had  no  experience  in 
the  art  of  conversation  with  such 
strange  compounds  as  a  nineteenth 
century  sorceress.  She  was  after  all 
but  a  thieving  beggar,  and  yet  if  I  met 
her  it  would  be  the  honest  man's  eyes, 
I  knew  to  my  shame,  that  would  be 
the  first  to  quail. 

Lord  Lisburn  was  this  time  in  his 
own  room,  lying  outside  the  bed  and 
staring  at  the  flies.  His  foreign  ser¬ 
vant,  half  sailor  and  half  valet,  was 
busily  engaged  upon  a  portmanteau. 

“  Vaughan,”  he  said  in  an  al¬ 
together  new  tone  of  decision,  “  I  am 
going  to  be  well.  I  am  well,  in  fact. 
And  the  first  thing  I  shall  do  will  be 
to  throw  this  world  of  idiots  over¬ 
board.” 

Why  —  what  has  happened  ? 
You  are  surelv  not  packing  already 
for  the  North  tole  V  ” 

“  I’m  not  packing  for  anywhere: 
that  is  to  say  I  am  packing  for  no¬ 
where.  Go  out  of  the  room,  Pedro. 
You  can  finish  th.at  any  time. 
A’aughan,  I  am  almost  out  of  my 
senses  with  rage.  I  wish  everybody 
was  at  the  North  Pole,  with  all  my 
heart  —  and  if  they  were  I  would  sail 
for  the  Etjuator.” 

“  Personally  I  am  inclined  to  agn*e 
with  you.  But  medicallv  I  won’t  lis¬ 
ten  to  such  nonsense.  You  are  not  a 
hermit-crab  like  me,  and  have  been 
out  of  the  world  too  long.  Get  well 
as  fast  as  you  can,  too  fast  if  you  like, 
so  long  as  you  can  get  into  a  whole¬ 
some  atmosphere.  What’s  this  —  an 
invitation  to  a  ball  V  The  very  thing 
for  you.  I  beg  your  pardon  :  I  see 
there  are  memoranda.  Nothing  has 
really  gone  wron^,  I  hope  ?  ” 

“Put  that  card  flown  again,  there’s 
a  good  fellow.  You  ask  if  nothing 
has  gone  wrong?  Just  everything, 
that’s  all.  The  card’s  after  date,  and 
so  much  the  better  —  and  if  it  wasn’t 
I  shouldn’t  go.  Hang  that  chicken- 
broth  woman  —  Lady  Penrose,  I 
mean.” 

“  What  has  she  done  to  you  ?  ” 

“  She  has  l)een  here  to  look  after 
my  moral  welfare  —  as  though  I  had 
turned  off  one  old  woman  to  make 
room  for  another.  One  might  as  well 
have  a  woman  without  a  body  to  nurse 
one’s  body  as  a  woman  without  a  soul 
to  nurse  one’s  soul.  Lady  Penrose  is 
a  good  woman  in  her  way,  I  believe, 
goes  to  church  and  gives  soup  to  rich 
and  poor  —  but  defentl  me  from  ‘  good 
women  in  their  way.’  ” 

“  Amen.  And  from  all,  for  that 
matter.” 

“  No  —  I’m  not  a  misogynist. 
There  are  good  women  in  the  world. 
If  I  were  a  parson  I’d  get  the  sheriff  to 
make  me  his  chaplain  just  to  preach 
an  assize  sermon.  I’d  prove  that 
murder  is  the  worst  of  all  crimes  but 
one.” 

“  And  that  one  is  ”  — 

“  Leaping  to  conclusions.  A  woman 
who  leaps  to  conclusions  does  more 
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I  harm  in  her  generation  than  a  profes¬ 
sional  assassin,  so  if  one’s  duty  to  one’s 
neighbor  is  the  great  thing,  she  is  the 
greatest  sinner.  No  woman  should  be 
presented  at  court  till  she  had  passed 
an  examination  in  the  law  of  evidence. 
Please  reach  me  that  case  and  give  me 
I  a  cigar  and  take  one  yourself.  I  want 
I  to  talk  to  you.  You’re  the  only  man 
for  whose  opinion  I  care  that  lucifer.” 
I  “If  you  had  not  said  that,  1  was 
\  going  to  say  that  I  agreed  with  every 
!  word.” 

I  “  That  only  shows  how  right  I  am. 
!  Well  —  now  for  it.  That  woman 
,  called  here  only  two  minutes  before 
,  you.  The  people  were  ffxils  enou'j:h  to 
show  her  into  Mademoiselle  l.eczin- 
ska’s  room,  and  she  came  in  here  with 
her  handkerchief  to  her  nose  as  if  she 
I  had  just  come  from  a  pig-sty,  and  hold¬ 
ing  lier  petticoats  from  the  door-jxist 
I  as  if  she  thought  the  paint  would  come 
;  off  on  them.  She  shook  them  out  in 
I  a  provoking  shake-the-dust-off-your- 
'  shoes  sort  of  way  that  I  felt  inclined 
;  to  throw  the  bolster  at  her,  and  tilled 
1  the  room  like  a  motherly  wind-bag. 

\  As  the  mother  of  a  mandageable  Jane 
i  and  a  marriageable  Laura,  that 
I  woman  thinks  she  has  a  claim  to  be 
maternal  to  every  man  that  her  hus- 
;  band  the  banker  can  vouch  for.  She 
st.ayed  about  twenty  years.  .\nd  ex¬ 
cept  that  night  at  the  theatre  1  hadn’t 
spoken  three  words  with  her  since  my 
poor  father  once  took  me  to  call  there 
i  and  I  was  sent  up  into  the  nursery  to 
,  build  up  wooden  bricks  with  Laura. 

She  has  made  up  for  lost  time  now 
'  though,  by  Jove,  with  a  vengeance.” 

'  Lord  Lisburn  was  talking  so  iucon- 
j  sistently  with  his  usual  good-natured 
:  and  ea.sy -going  self  that  1  could  only 
wait  for  what  was  yet  hidden  behind 
1  the  petticoats  of  this  Lady  Penrose, 

!  whom  I  now  remembered  as  having 
been  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  com- 
I  panion  of  Claudia  on  the  occasion  of 
I  Zelda’s  memorable  first  appearance 
I  off  the  boards  of  a  taproom. 

I  “  What  do  you  think  of  it  all  ?  ” 
:  Lord  Lisburn  went  on,  after  pulling 
!  out  a  little  of  his  wrath  in  silent  w  lute 
clouds. 

i  “  I  feel  very  much  inclined  to  say, 
)  Wh.at  then  ?  But  as  I  have  a  dim 
I  suspicion  of  the  cause  ”  — 

I  “  You  have,  have  you  ?  So  hadn’t 
I  I,  till  she  began.  Tell  me  —  people 
I  have  the  impudence  to  busy  them- 
j  selves  about  my  affairs,  it  seems  —  be- 
j  cause  I  have  the  confounded  ill-luck  to 
be  an  author,  I  suppose,  or  something 
I  — tell  me  honestly,  candidly,  if  you 
I  have  heard  anything  of  this  black- 
i  guard  scandal  ?  Or  is  Laura’s  mother 
I  —  fo  puf  It  mildly  ?  ” 

I  “  I  can’t  pretend  to  guess  what  you 
I  mean.  Candidly,  then,  other  people 
I  than  Lady  Penrose  think  there  is  more 
I  between  vou  and  Zel —  and  Made- 
1  moiselle  Leezinska  than  they  pretend 
!  to  think  there  ought  to  be.” 

I  “What  —  you  too,  Vaughan? 
j  That  is  too  much  ”  — 

I  “  r  thought,  my  lord,  you  asked  me 
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to  speak  candidly.  I’m  not  saying 
what  I  think,  but  what  I  hear.  After 
all,  is  it  not  natural  ?  ” 

“  It  may  be  natural,  but  it’s  a  lie. 
And  so  ”  — 

I  felt  my  shoi  Iders  lift  themselves. 
“Nature  is  feminine  in  all  larfguages, 
and  Eve  was  the  first  liar.  What  can 
be  more  natural  ?  And  what  possible 
cause  c.an  you  have  for  indignation  ? 
IVliv,  for  once,  leaping  to  conclusions 
and  "the  laws  of  evidence  agree.  You 
go  home  to  supper  with  a  foreign  ac¬ 
tress  —  not  under  what  people  call  re¬ 
spectable  circumstances,  unless  men 
who  stab  in  their  cups  are  fit  compan¬ 
ions  for  gentlemen  :  you  ”  — 

“I.«ok  here,  Vaughan,  I  was 
obliged  to  put  up  with  Lady  Penrose  : 
she  was  a  woman.  But  I  am  not 
obliged  to  put  up  with  lectures  from 
you.  You  know  all  about  it  as  well 
as  I.” 

■‘Unhappily,  I  am  not  the  world. 

I  am  re])orting  —  not  lecturing.  Shall 
I  go  on  V  ” 

“  Forgive  me  —  go  on,  then.” 
“Finally,  you  remain  to  recover  at 
her  lodgings,  and  she  does  not  go  else¬ 
where.  What  better  chain  of  evi¬ 
dence  can  you  recpiire  ?  And  forgive 
me  if  1  think  your  indignation  rather 
out  of  re.ason.  Of  course  no  one  likes 
to  have  a  false  reputation.  But  if  you 
knew  the  world  as  well  as  I  ”  — 

“  That  is  a  good  idea  !  Why  I  have 
been  round  it,  and  you  have  never 
even  crossed  the  Straits  of  Dover.” 

“  Never  mind  that  —  the  world  lies 
in  a  filbert-shell.  One  knows  it  by 
cracking  it  —  not  In’  spanning  it  with 
a  half-inch  rule.  But  I  will  admit  by 
all  means  that  you  have  digested  as 
well  as  spanned  it.  What  tloes  it 
matter  to  a  man  in  your  position 
whether  his  name  is  coupled  with  one 
actress  less  or  more  ?  Before  you  are 
my  age,  unless  we  are  lost  in  the  ice, 
it  will  be  coupled  with  ten  —  I  tlon’t 
say  truly,  but  it  will  hurt  neither  you 
nor  them.  You  may  be  sure  that  Lady 
Penrose,  in  her  heart,  respects  you  all 
the  more  for  having  something  of  the 
character  of  a  Don  Juan.  If  you  pro¬ 
posed  to  her  Jane  or  Laura  you 
would  be  welcomed  with  the  fatted 
calf,  while  your  title  only  would  be 
welcomed  if  you  entered  the  family  as 
a  good  young  man.  Believe  me,  no 
one  is  so  charitably  disposed  towards 
male  sinners  as  a  prude.  Then,  as  to 
Mademoiselle,  hers  is  a  career  in 
which  such  scandal  only  adds  prestige. 
She  has  roused  the  envious  curiosity 
of  all  the  Lady  Penroses  in  London  — 
that  alone,  as  Carol  would  say,  is  glory. 
And  if  she  had  not,  still  what  then  ? 
Lady  Penrose  is  nothing  to  you,  unless 
you  want  to  marry  Laura :  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Leezinska  is  nothing  to  you,  un¬ 
less  you  want  to  marry  her.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  clear  out  of  Golden 
Square  as  soon  as  possible,  if  you 
feally  object  to  a  reputation  for  which 
every  man  of  your  age  that  I  have 
ever  known  would  give  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  let  the  nine  days  pass  by.” 


Lor<l  Lisburn  had  clearly  not  spent  i 
his  time  at  sea  for  nothing.  I  had  , 
not  intended  to  argue  like  Mephis-  | 
topheles,  but  simply  as  a  man  of  the  \ 
world.  But  my  patient  could  not  | 
have  turned  upon  me  more  fiercely  1 
j  if  the  eleven  hoof  itself  had  peejjed  ! 
I  from  my  shoe  leather.  | 

I  “  You  forget  only  one  thing,  | 
I  Doctor  Vaughan.  And  that  is  that  I  1 
happen  to  be  a  gentleman.”  I 

Ix>rd  Lisburn  intended  no  insult,  I  I 
know,  but  when  a  man  who  is  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  ancestry  lays  a  slight  stress 
upon  the  “  I  ”  in  sucu  a  speech  to  one 
who  is  not  so  much  as  a  gentleman  of 
first  coat-armor,  he  suggests  an  inher¬ 
ent  difference  between  the  two.  My 
work-house  blood  might  be  composed 
of  skim-milk  and  water-gruel  instead 
of  azure  ichor,  but  it  •  'as  in  a  mood  to 
scald. 

“  I  am  speaking  of  the  habits  of 
gentlemen  —  at  least  of  those  who  are 
styled  so.” 

“  Then  ”  —  He  seemed  to  restrain 
himself  from  saying  something.  I 
gave  him  credit  for  his  restraint,  for 
it  was  one  of  those  triumphs  of  temper 
in  trifles  that  save  sudden  quarrels. 
“You  misunderstand  me,  Vaughan,” 
he  said,  holding  out  his  hand.  “  I  am 
sure  I  misunderstood  you.  What  I 
should  have  said  was  something  dif¬ 
ferent  and  yet  the  same  —  you  forget 
that  Mademoiselle  Leezinska  is  a 
lady.” 

“  True  —  at  least  I  will  grant  it. 
I,  at  least,  will  leap  to  no  conclusions. 
But  there  are  ladies  and  ladies.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  there  are  very  real 
ladies  upon  the  stage,  and  very  real 
ladies  among  the  South  Sea  Islanders. 
But  what  I  mean  is  that  one  must 
I  adapt  one’s  self  to  circumstances.  If 
this  very  foolish  and  contemptible 
scandal  had  for  its  object  an  English 
lady  of  the  drawing-rtxnus,  I  grant 
that  those  who  set  it  going  would  in¬ 
deed  have  committed  an  offence  worse 
than  murder.  They  would  have  com¬ 
mitted  social  munter.  But  then  no 
English  lady  of  the  drawing-rooms 
would  ever  have  put  herself  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  be  so  slandered.  The  offence 
lies  in  destroying  a  reputation :  and 
who  thinks  much  the  worse  of  a  for¬ 
eign  singer  or  a  South  Sea  Islander 
for  what,  in  a  lady,  according  to  the 

amlar  sense,  would  be  the  uupardon- 
e  sin  ?  Where  no  harm  can  result, 
no  harm  can  be  done.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


YOUNG  BROWN. 

CHAPTF.K  XI.  THE  VILLAGE  CURATE. 

Tom  Brown  dressed  himself  in  his 
best,  with  a  flowery  waistcoat,  short 
trousers  crump)led  at  the  knees,  and  a 
coat  much  too  large  for  him ;  he  took 
a  nosegay  in  his  hand,  and  set  out 
with  shambling  steps  and  sheepish 
gait  to  see  the  parson.  John  Giles, 


who  had  a  fuddled  notion  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  had  a  generally  intoxi¬ 
cated  or  maudlin  regard  for  his  wife’s 
kinsman,  felt  pleased  to  keep  Madge 
and  him  about  the  house,  and  saw  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  marry  as 
he  himself  had  done.  The  pair  walked 
on  in  silence  at  about  the  same  pace, 
though  John  Giles  waddled,  puffing, 
as  he  went,  for  want  of  breath,  and  the 
younger  man  slouched  along  covering 
a  yard  each  step.  They  kept  wide 
apart,  though  their  dispositions  were 
so  amicable ;  but  John  Giles  having 
indulged  one  of  his  small  gooseberry- 
:  colored  eyes  with  a  movement  not  un- 
I  like  a  wink  at  starting,  Tom  felt  at  a 
I  disa<lvantage,  and  turned  his  shame- 
I  faced  heail  half  over  his  shoulder  to 
I  escapKJ  from  banter  which  seemed  to 
.  tickle  him  beyond  endurance.  He 
liked,  yet  dreaded,  and  flinched  from 
I  it.  He  knew  that  Giles,  who  loved 
!  his  joke,  was  watching  slyly  to  poke 
him  in  the  ribs  and  talk  of  Madge. 

^  The  dull  man  had  no  other  way  of 
being  funny ;  and  Tom  Brown  could 
'  appreciate  such  wit,  and  give  and  take 
,  a  jest  as  Giles  had  often  proved. 

I  The  distance  which  Tom  observed  be¬ 
tween  them  was  after  all  but  a  cunning 
trick  of  fence,  and  John  was  sure  to 
have  his  thrust  before  the  day  was 
j  out. 

Thus,  each  on  guard,  yet  both  well 
1  pleased,  they  came  to  the  parson’s 
I  gate,  and  Tom  Brown  rang  the  bell. 

I  John  hit  him  in  a  moment  then. 

!  “Fayth,”  he  chuckled,  “ye  be  arl 
;  reddy  wi’  t'ring,  Tummus.” 
i  “  Un  bain’t  rownd  t’ring,  be  it  ?  ” 

1  muttered  red-cheeked  Tummus,  giving 
i  himself  a  crick  in  the  neck  by  his 
I  spasmo<lic  efforts  to  escapu:  his  tickler. 

I  John  Giles’s  humor  was  not  very 
j  abundant,  but  it  was  long-winded  to 
i  a  proverb.  Having  once  got  his  joke 
I  he  would  never  let  it  go,  but  hit  you 
I  on  the  same  place  with  it  for  years. 

{  He  laughed  till  he  was  almost  black 
j  in  the  face  about  Tom  having  got  his 
I  wedding-ring  for  nothing,  said  he 
,  should  never  want  a  dinner  while  he 
bore  off’  the  bell  —  a  phrase  which 
j  had  more  meaning  in  it  than  he 
thought,  anil  he  would  have  jeered 
on  till  night  now  Tom  was  at  his 
I  mercy  and  could  not  stride  away,  but 
Mr.  Mowledy  called  to  them  from  his 
j  window  to  go  in. 

I  'Fliey  disputed  who  should  cross  the 
threshold  first,  and  shoved  each  other 
forward  by  the  shoulders  according  to 
the  fonns  of  rural  ceremony.  Tom 
Brown,  who  was  the  stronger,  pushed 
in  John  at  last,  and  having  taken  off* 
j  their  hats  and  wijied  their  brows,  they 
j  stared  before  them ;  then  they  pulled 
j  each  other  by  their  coat-skirts,  which 
j  were  long  and  ample,  because  they 
I  liked  their  money’s  worth  from  the 
I  tailor,  and  he  gave  it  with  an  upright 
mind,  as  both  were  ready  to  avouch. 

The  parson  mildly  asked  them  why 
they  came  together,  or  why  they  came 
at  all,  and  hoped  that  nothing  had  gone 
ill  with  them  or  theirs  at  the  inn.  It 
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was  not  Sunday,  and  the  worthy  man 
marvelleil  to  see  them  there  in  such 
array,  twiddling  their  thumbs  and  all 
abroad,  so  big  with  sjHiech  and  yet  un¬ 
able  to  bring  forth. 

They  said  that  nothing  had  gone  ill 
with  them,  and  John  assured  the  par¬ 
son  it  was  a  fine  frosty  day. 

Tom,  thus  encouraged,  added  that 
there  had  been  a  deal  of  rain  last 
month. 

The  parson  answered  yes  ’’  to  these 
remarks,  and  then  the  conversation 
stopped,  till  John  observed,  “  that  frost 
was  a  better  thing  for  the  roads  than 
heavy  snowfalls.” 

Aye,  zur,”  said  Tom,  “  especially 
when  un  thaws.” 

The  parson  smiled,  though  he  was 
still  ailing  and  confined  to  the  house 
by  racking  rheumatism.  Experience 
had  long  since  taught  him  not  to  hurry 
any  man’s  cattle  :  so  he  waited  with  a 
placid,  benevolent  e.xpression  which 
was  habitual  to  his  features  in  repose, 
for  that  which  Providence  might  send 
him  next. 

Providence  sent  him  nothing  for  ten 
minutes.  Tom  llrown  looked  up  at 
the  ceiling,  and  John  Giles  got  back 
his  breath,  which  had  been  pumped 
out  by  chuckling.  The  curate's  cat 
purred  as  she  lay  on  the  scanty  rug  by 
the  fire,  and  the  pale  beams  of  a  wintry 
sun  fell  athwart  the  motes  in  the  sor¬ 
did  chamber,  casting  a  deeiujr  shadow 
on  its  unpapered  wails  and  common 
furniture.  It  is  a  beautiful  supersti¬ 
tion  which  preserves  the  Iwlief  that  an 
angel  passes  wherever  there  is  silence. 
Perhaps  an  angel  was  passing  then, 
for  the  curate  had  need  that  angels 
should  minister  unto  him.  He  had 
heard  in  his  time  the  message  which 
comes  to  us  all  from  the  Evil  One,  and 
might  have  chosen  the  things  of  this 
world  had  he  willed  it.  If  he  had 
said  to  Satan,  “  Get  thee  hence,”  it 
was  but  merciful  he  should  now  be 
comforted. 

At  last  John  Giles  unburthened  his 
bosom  of  the  momentous  tidings  that 
Tom  Brown  and  Madge  were  to  be 
asked  in  church  next  Sunday. 

The  blow  was  struck  full  on  the 
goo<l  man’s  heart,  and  it  fell  like  an  axe 
on  tender  wood.  It  was  well  that  the 
God  of  love  had  sent  an  angel  to  him 
then. 

Mr.  Mowledy  shaded  his  eyes  with 
his  han<l  and  turned  away  from  the 
light.  He  went  to  his  bookcase,  where 
he  kept  some  manuscript  sermons  and 
copies  of  the  parish  registers,  and  he 
prayed  silently.  When  he  spoke  to 
his  visitors  again,  his  face  wore  an  un¬ 
earthly  garb  of  pallor,  but  upon  it  was 
a  divine  light  :  it  mi^ht  have  been  a 
ray  of  that  eternal  glory  which  illu¬ 
mined  the  brow  of  Israel’s  lawgiver 
when  he  came  from  communion  with 
the  Kinv  of  kings  u|K)n  Sinai.  His 
truth  endureth  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration  ;  we  may  all  seek  help  and 
counsel  from  on  high. 

The  curate’s  voice  was  very  firm 
and  calm.  He  wished  his  parishioners 


happiness  and  contentment.  He  re¬ 
minded  the  bridegroom  of  the  sacred 
:  and  indissoluble  nature  of  the  contract 
ujKjn  which  he  was  about  to  enter, 
and  asked  kindly  after  the  health  of 
M  iss  Margaret  without  one  faltering 
i  accent.  Then  he  took  down  the 
name  of  Thomas  Brown,  and  filled  up 
,  the  necessary  printetl  forms  and  no- 
’  tices  with  a  steady  hand.  Having 
]  done  so,  he  asked  for  Ma<lge’s  register 
j  of  baptism,  to  see  if  she  were  of  full 
I  age,  and  iiujuired  whether  she  had 
I  father  or  mother  living.  *•  I  should 
have  consulted  it  before,”  said  Mr. 
Mowledy,  with  a  slight  cough,  “  but 
the  baptismal  registers  of  this  parish 
ap|>ear  to  have  been  partially,  or  in 
some  cases  altogether,  eaten  up  by 
mice.” 

John  Giles  replied  that  he  would 
look  lor  this  document  among  his  de¬ 
ceased  wile’s  papers,  and  the  two  men 
went  away,  giving  hearty  thanks  to 
i  the  curate,  now  the  ice  was  broken, 
and  he  accompanied  them  to  his  door, 
where  he  took  gentle  leave  of  them. 

When  they  were  gone,  he  sat  ilown 
and  wept,  with  his  gray  head  bowed 
upon  his  hands,  and  the  last  hope 
fled  from  his  lonely  existence  here 
below. 

All  was  very  silent  in  his  room  that 
;  night,  and  evermore  when  he  was 
alone.  Perhaps  the  angel  came  and 


i  tery,  transformed  into  the  residence  of 
j  a  shopkeeping  peer  made  by  Mr.  Pitt 
was  now  in  ruins;  the  sliopkeepini 
I  jHier’s  money  having  gone  in  the  next 
I  generation  to  the  usurers,  from  whence 
it  came.  The  latest  holder  of'  the  liv¬ 
ing  had  been  one  Dr.  Porteous,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  good  family,  who  had  fallen 
into  diflicnlties ;  his  living  had  Wn 
setiuestrated,  and  he  had  not  been  seen 
at  Wakefield  for  a  dozen  years.  Peo¬ 
ple  often  spoke  of  his  brother,  Sir 
Richard,  who  had  once  owned  half 
the  country,  and  been  master  of  the 
Cloud.sdale  hounds ;  but  he  too  had 
drifteil  into  space,  —  some  said  he 
was  at  Boulogne,  and  some  at  Florence 
—  and  the  only  representative  of  the 
rich  benefice  or  its  patron  was  Mr. 
Mowledy,  the  village  curate. 

He  had  only  seen  Dr.  Porteons 
twice  since  he  had  been  appointed  to 
the  cure.  t)nee  at  a  club  in  Pall  .Mall, 
when  the  preliminaries  relating  to  his 
engagement  were  arranged,  ami  once 
at  a  solicitor’s  olliee,  when  his  stipend 
was  in  arrear.  Upon  the  latter  occa¬ 
sion,  Dr.  Porteous  had  declared,  with 
many  handsome  apologies,  that  he  had 
received  Mr.  Mowledy's  stipend  by  a 
mistake,  which  he  supposed  settled 
the  ipiestion  ;  and  he  suggested  that 
they  should  now  start  afresh  —  a  pro])- 
I  osition  to  which  the  curate  agreed, 

!  not,  however,  without  bewildennent; 


tlwelt  with  him. 


but  he  was  not  a  man  of  business. 


His  recollection  of  this  doctor  of 


CHAPTER  .xti.  DR.  PORTEOUS.  divinity  was  that  of  a  portly,  well- 

dressed  clergyman,  of  great  suavity  of 
It  was  not  so  easy  to  find  the  copy  manner,  who  had  treated  him  with 
I  of  Madge’s  certificate  of  baptism  punctilious  politeness,  and  left  him  to 
I  among  tbe  relics  of  the  late  landlady  pay  for  a  luncheon,  which  the  doctor 
j  of  the  “  Checpiers  ”  inn.  She  hail  left  had  ordered,  as  though  he  were  the 
a  few  old  clothes  behind  her  and  much  treasurer  of  a  bishop  who  thought  such 
'  linen.  If  there  had  been  a  paper  it  mundane  things  too  profane  and  small 
,  had  been  swept  away  as  rubbish,  and  for  ecclesiastical  observance. 

I  was  lost,  or  not  forthcoming.  So  John  Mr.  Mowledy  had  never  seen  Dr. 
j  Giles  told  the  p.arson  he  could  make  Porteous  since  these  transactions,  ami 
I  nought  of  it,  when  he  saw  him  next  had  never  got  the  arrears  of  hi.«  sti- 
I  day  ;  and  the  curate,  after  musing  for  pend  then  overdue  ;  so  he  felt  some 
I  awhile,  recollected  something  he  had  delicacy  in  presenting  himself  unsum- 
I  heard  long  ago,  and  which  had  lin-  moned  before  his  superior,  lest  he 
j  gered  in  his  memory.  Therefore,  he  should  ajipear  to  him  as  an  im|)ortu- 
j  set  out  upon  the  following  day,  by  nate  creditor.  Still  duty  having  called 
I  coach,  for  London,  to  see  Dr.  Porteous,  Mr.  Mowledy  with  its  still  small 
i  rector  of  Wakefield-in  the-Marsh,  who  voice,  he  went. 

i  had  told  him  that  something  which  Dr.  Porteous  lived  in  the  same  par- 
j  remained  in  his  memory,  and  who  had  ish  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
kept  the  parish  registers  before  his  not,  indeed,  from  choice,  but  of  neces- 
time.  sity  ;  and  he  lodged  in  a  semi-resrect- 

The  rectory  of  Wakefield  was  at  this  able  locality  called  “Melina  Place, 
period  one  of  those  scandals  of  the  Lambeth,”  because  it  was  within  the 
Church  of  England  which  have  not  yet  “rules”  of  the  King’s  Bench  Prison, 
quite  ceased.  It  was  worth  four  thou-  Mr.  Mowledy  had  no  dilficulty  in  find- 
sand  a  year,  secured  upon  land  which  ing  a  residence  known  to  all  the  hack- 
had  gradually  risen  in  value  by  im-  ney  coachmen  of  the  time,  but  wa? 
proved  cultivation  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  surprised,  on  his  arrival  there,  to  find 
j  while  the  population  of  the  place  hail  that  so  grand  a  personage  as  the  doc- 
dwindled  in  like  proportion  to  a  few  tor  had  condescended  to  take  up  his 
I  score  of  souls.  Wakefield  had  first  abode  in  so  small  a  house.  It  was  an 
i  been  famous  for  its  bows  and  arrows,  unprosperous,  dilapidated  house ;  it 
then  for  its  cloth ;  but  commerce  and  had  a  neglected  and  lop-sided  or  rack- 
mechanics  had  moved  away  from  it  to  ety  look.  As  the  curate  raised  the 
other  places,  and  now  it  produced  knocker  of  the  door  he  observed  that 
nothing  but  a  few  eggs  and  a  little  one  side  of  it  was  broken  and  the  other 
poultry.  It  had  once  been  tbe  seat  of  was  loose. 

I  a  wealthy  monastery,  and  the  monas-  A  slatternly  girl,  the  maid  of  all 
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work  of  a  London  loilging  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs,  answered  to  his  hesitating  rap, 
and  behind  her  was  an  elderly  gentle¬ 
man  going  out  for  a  walk. 

He  was  a  loosely-dressed  person,  in 
larfe  black  clothes,  stained  and  s|)otte(l 
with  iron-mould.  lie  wore  a  shirt-frill, 
a  white  neckcloth  resembling  a  pud¬ 
ding-bag,  black  gaiters,  and  a  broad- 
briiumed  hat,  rather  rusty.  His  face, 
seemed  red  at  first  sight,  but  on  exam¬ 
ination  changed  to  pnrj)le.  His  eyes 
were  bloodshot,  his  nose,  very  bulbous 
as  to  its  shape,  was  granulated  like 
the  mulberry.  His  legs  were  thin  ami 
shrivelled,  his  stomach  was  round. 
He  had  a  grave,  magisterial  deport¬ 
ment,  and  in  all  his  shabby  degrada¬ 
tion  preserved  the  unmistakable  bear¬ 
in'’  of  a  gentleman. 

"ke  looked  at  Mr.  Mowledy  with  the 
keen  alarmed  glance  which  invariably 
characterizes  any  human  being  who 
has  been  hunted  to  earth  ;  and  he  knew 
him  instantly. 

“  Dear  me  !  ”  said  he  in  a  magnilo- 
(juent  voice,  which  seemed  to  come 
from  the  middle  of  his  throat,  “  my 
excellent  and  worthy  colleague  and 
friend  —  permit  me  to  say  friend. 
How  do  you  do,  reverend  sir  —  bow 
do  vou  do  ?  ” 

kr.  Porteous  bowed  with  extreme 
affability,  and  hurried  down  the  door¬ 
steps  into  the  dreary  garden,  which 
lay  waste  before  the  house  (as  some 
such  garden  did  Ijefore  most  suburban 
houses  five  and  thirty  years  aifo),  and 
as  he  did  so  Mr.  Mowledy  heard  a 
shrill  vixenish  female  voice  in  pursuit 
of  him. 

The  doctor,  however,  having  safely 
got  beyond  reach  of  it,  paused  grandly. 
The  natural  manners  of  a  well-bred 
scholar  then  returned  to  him,  and  he 
asked,  with  a  simplicity  and  good 
sense  almost  touching,  what  fortunate 
circumstance  had  jjrocured  him  the 
pleasure  of  the  curate’s  visit. 

“  1  think,  sir,”  said  ^Ir.  Mowledy, 
not  unmoved  by  what  he  saw,  for  he 
too  was  a  gentleman,  •'  that  yon 
have  some  j)rivate  knowledge  of  a 
young  woman  known  in  your  parish 
as  Mailge,  or  Margaret  Giles,  but 
who  was  baptized  under  some  other 
name.” 

“  Yes,”  answered  the  doctor,  put¬ 
ting  on  his  unfortunate  professional 
manners  again.  “  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  circumstances  to  which  you  refer, 
Mr.  Mowledy.  As  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  my  sacred  and 
responsible  —  most  responsible  and 
most  sacred  —  calling  is  duly'  im¬ 
pressed  ui)on  my  memory  :  and  I  may 
say,  Mr.  Alowledy,  that  not  an  hour  of 
my  existence  passes  by  in  which  I  am 
unmindful  of  my  duty.” 

This  was  not  precisely  what  Mr. 
Mowledy  wanted,  and  he  said  so,  with 
much  deference  and  respect. 

“Let  us  dine  together,”  said  the 
doctor.  “  It  is  now  five  o’clock.  Is 
your  club  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
or  the  University  ?  We  can  then  talk 
over  the  subject,  in  which  I  observe 


you  take  an  interest.  Young  women,  | 
indeed,  naturally  inspire  benevolence  i 
and  regard,  and  I  may  say  that  no  ' 
j)rofession,  howsoever  sacred  be  its 
character,  can,  or  indeed  ought  to,  , 
withdraw  us  wholly  from  an  influence  i 
which  refines  the  manners  and  purifies  ; 
the  heart.” 

Mr.  Mowledy  sighed,  and  briefly  * 
said  he  was  not  a  member  of  any  j 
club,”  —  a  fact  which  Ur.  Porteous  ' 
knew  very  well ;  and  if  Mr.  Mowledy  : 
had  been  member  of  both  these  clubs  ! 
the  doctor  could  not  have  acconipa-  I 
nied  him  to  either  of  them,  for  he  was  ! 
bound  not  to  go  beyond  the  “  rules  ”  I 
of  the  prison  in  which  he  was,  by  a  le¬ 
gal  fiction,  supjiosed  to  be  incarcerated 
lor  debt :  though  he  had  recently 
bought  a  limited  liberty  from  the 
marshal  or  governor  of  the  King’s  ; 
Bench  —  an  officer  who  was  privileged  I 
to  sell  small  supplies  of  light  and  air, 
price  ten  guineas  each. 

“  Well,  then,  reverend  sir,”  said 
the  doctor,  with  lofty  courtesy,  “  you 
must  dine  with  me.  I  hear  you  have 
no  objection  to  moderate  festivity  — 
nay,  1  will  take  no  refusal ;  for  what 
says  St.  Paul  ?  Does  he  not  enjoin 
the  clergy  to  practise  hospitality'/  i 
Let  us  obey  the  teaching  of  tliat  saint  j 
and  gentleman.  They  cook  a  rump-  } 
steak  well  not  far  from  hence.  I  be¬ 
seech  you,  in  Christian  brotherhood, 
to  accompany  me  thither.” 

He  entered  a  neat  little  hotel,  where 
the  waiters  evidently  knew  him,  and  | 
ordered  a  good  dinner,  with  a  IxUtle  ; 
of  their  b»‘st  port  —  for  the  good  of  | 
the  house,  he  said. 

They  sat  down  together,  and  his  j 
heart  opened  to  the  good  cheer.  I 

“  Ah,  reverend  sir,”  remarked  Dr.  j 
Porteous,  “  there  was  a  time  when  my  j 
larder  was  always  full  of  old  wine  and  I 
fat  venison,  and  I  could  have  offered  | 
you  a  haunch,  with  some  rare  old  Ma-  1 
deira  worthy  of  your  experienced  taste,  I 
and  which  had  twice  made  a  voyage  i 
to  the  Indies  ;  now,  we  must  be  con-  I 
tent  with  —  what  you  see.”  | 

Mr.  Mowledy  professed  himself  per-  | 
fectly  satisfied,  as  indeed  he  was,  and  i 
the  dinner  continued  till,  by  and  by  i 
the  wine  warming  the  doctor  into  I 
confidence,  he  resumed,  —  I 

“Yes,  reverend  sir,  1  was  not  al-  | 
ways  so  unlucky  as  I  am  now  —  the 
sj)ort  of  fallen  fortunes.  I  remember  | 
my  brother  said  to  me,  ‘Bless  you,  j 
Ned  ’  —  for  he  c.alled  me  Ned  —  ‘  you  j 
shan’t  starve,  though  I  have  brought  | 
the  old  i)lace  tumbling  down  about  i 
our  ears.  Father’s  and  mother’s  ■ 
money  is  gone  —  so  is  yours,  my  boy, 
at  Newmarket ;  but  Will  Boultbee  is 
just  dead  in  time.  Bishop  Smyler,  I 
Courthope’s  tutor,  will  ordain  you,  and  i 
you  shall  have  the  family  living  before  | 
the  smash  comes  and  the  creditors  I 
can  seize  it.’ 

“  Richard  had  a  warm  heart,  and 
we  drank  many  bottles  of  Burgundy,  I 
remember,  that  night,  before  we 
parted. 

“‘You’ll  have  to  raise  money 


enough,  Edward,  to  pay  my  debts  of 
honor  to  the  duke,’  continued  my 
brother,  ‘  and  vou  must  buy  an  an¬ 
nuity  for  little  Ze]>hirine  ’  (Zephiriue, 
Mr.  Mowledy,  was  the  greatest  opera- 
dancer  of  her  day.  She  married  the 
Polish  Prince  Walkyrski  shortly  af¬ 
terwards),  ‘  and  the  rest  will  be  vour 
own.  You’ll  throw  me  something 
across  the  water  out  of  your  tithes 
now  and  then,  Ned,  when  I’m  out  of 
luck,  —  won’t  you  ’/  ’ 

“  Of  course  I  agreed  to  everything, 
you  know,  Jlr.  ^lowledy,”  said  the 
doctor,  his  mouth  being  full  of  a  salad 
which  he  had  prepared  with  much  at¬ 
tention  ;  “  only,  unfortunately,  I  am 
free  to  confess  that  I  found  it  difficult 
to  remember  that  I  had  not  four  thou¬ 
sand  a  year,  which  was  the  full  in¬ 
come  of  the  living ;  whereas  I  had  only 
six  hundre<l,  for  SharjR-,  the  money¬ 
lender,  father  of  the  pnrsent  Sharpe, 
bled  me  woefully,  even  as  the  thieves 
must  have  bled  the  traveller  whom  the 
gootl  Samaritan  found  and  nour- 
isheil.” 

He  finished  bis  story,  and  told 
another,  then  another,  washing  'down 
the  reminiscences  of  the  past  with 
draughts  more  and  more  copious,  till 
Mr.  Mowletly  observed,  on  a  meek 
consultation  of  his  silver  watch,  that 
it  was  growing  late,  and  with  some 
de.xterity  turned  the  conversation  back 
to  Madge. 

“  Ah,  to  be  sure,”  said  the  doctor, 
condescen<lingly,  as  he  opened  the 
third  l)ottle  of  port.  ‘'  I  remember  she 
was  christened  in  the  nameof^largaret 
Wyldwyl.  1  dined  with  the  duke  a  few 
days  after,  for  he  was  an  intimate 
associate  of  my  brother,  and  they  used 
to  refresh  themselves  with  wine  and 
wager  sums  of  money  with  each  other. 
I  told  his  Grace  that  1  had  had  the 
honor  of  performing  the  rite  of  bap¬ 
tism  to  a  kinswoman  of  his  illustrious 
family.” 

“  •  The  devil  you  had  !  ’  said  the 
duke,  looking  as  black  as  thunder.' 
‘  D - it,  parson  ’  (for  I  regret  to  men¬ 

tion  his  Grace  always  used  profane 

oaths  after  dinner),  *  if  any - 

Scotchwoman  is  taking  any - liber¬ 

ties  with  my  name,  I  exjHjet  you  to  put 
a  stop  to  it,  or  I’ll  set  one  of  my  bish¬ 
ops  at  you,  and  strip  the  gown  off  your 
- bitek,  by  George !  ’ 

“  1  knew  that  his  Grace  could  keep 
his  word,  and  would  do  so  if  I  made 
him  angry,  lor  there  were  no  less  than 
three  right  reverend  fathers  of  the 
Church  who  owed  their  seats  in  the 
Upper  House  to  the  Wyldwyl  influ¬ 
ence  ;  so  I  held  my  tongue,  of  course, 
and  nothing  more  was  said  about  it. 
But  either  the  duke  himself,  or  Lord 
George  —  well,  we  won’t  talk  scandal, 
for  the  credit  of  the  cloth.  Her  name, 
however,  is  Margaret  Wyldwyl,  pro¬ 
nounced  Wyvil,  as  you  know.” 

Mr.  Mowledy  did  not  know  it,  and 
he  said  so ;  whereat  the  doctor  went 
off  again  at  score,  and  gave  him  much 
curious  information  as  to  the  arbitrary 
pronunciation  of  English  family  names 
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He  also  promised  to  send  him  Mar-  ; 
garet  Wyldwyl’s  baptismal  register,  of  j 
which  he  had  preserved  an  authenti-  . 
cated  copy,  from  respect  to  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  ;  and  in  due  time  did  so,  “  to  | 
prevent  unnecessary  scandal  or  in¬ 
quiry  into  such  a  subject,”  he  wrote,  i 
with  other  well-turned  sentences  to  \ 
like  effect.  ! 

The  curate,  having  thus  obtained  1 
the  object  of  his  visit,  rose  to  go,  and  | 
the  doctor,  with  great  urbanity,  called  i 
for  the  bill.  When  it  came,  he  asked  , 
the  curate  carelessly  to  settle  it ;  and 
on  Mr.  Mowledy  putting  down  a  five-  | 
pound  note  for  that  purpose,  he  ab-  i 
sently  took  up  the  change,  saying  he 
would  give  it  to  Mr.  Mowledy  when  ! 
they  got  home  presently.  So  the  ' 
curate  accompanied  his  rector  back  > 
to  Melina  Place.  When  they  got  j 
there,  and  knocked  for  admittance,  i 
an  angry  head  in  a  mob-cap  was  ; 
thrust  from  the  window,  and  the 
shrill  voice,  which  Mr.  Mowledy  had 
heard  before,  rated  the  doctor  in  | 
no  measured  terms.  The  curate’s  j 
he^rt  was  touched  to  see  the  poor  gen-  ; 
tleman  so  humbled,  and  he  moved  i 
away  a  little  distance,  to  be  out  of  ! 
hearing,  while  the  storm  blew  over,  i 
He  waited  for  some  time  while  coarse  ^ 
taunts  and  hard  invectives  fell  pelting 
on  the  doctor’s  head,  and  when  he 
disappeared  with  a  sudden  jerk,  as  ^ 
though  pulled  into  the  house  by  a  claw, 
Mr.  Mowledy  sighed  gently  over  the  ! 
loss  of  his  small  savings,  and  returned 
to  Wakefield-in-the-Marsh  ■  with  some 
pity  and  even  some  resjMjct  for  the  \ 
castaway.  ; 

CHAPTEU  XIII.  WEDDING-HELLS. 

The  curate  having  received  an  au-  j 
thentic  copy  of  the  baptismal  certificate 
in  due  course  from  Dr.  Porteous,  called 
at  the  “  Chequers  ”  with  this  docu¬ 
ment  in  his  pocket-book,  to  assure 
John  Giles  that  there  need  be  no 
further  obstacle  or  delay  to  retard  the 
wedding.  He  even  showed  the  cer¬ 
tificate,  in  his  precise,  conscientious 
way,  to  John,  in  jiroof  of  the  fact. 
Upon  seeing  the  certificate,  John 
scratched  his  head  and  said  he  would 
“  be  danged  if  he  hadn’t  a  jieaper  loike 
that  there  ”  in  the  lining  of  his  hat. 
He  had  indeed  taken  it  out  of  his 
wife’s  cupboard  one  day  after  her 
death,  and  put  it  there  because  the 
hat  was  too  large  for  him.  Now  he 
removed  it  cheerfully  for  inspection, 
and  the  two  papers  being  minutely 
compared,  were  found  to  lie  iden¬ 
tical. 

The  names  of  Thomas  Brown, 
bachelor,  and  Margaret  Wyldwyl, 
spinster,  lioth  of  this  parish,  lieing 
then  duly  published  in  church  on  three 
successive  Sundays,  and  noixidy  seeing 
any  just  cause  or  im]>ediinent  why 
they  should  not  be  joined  in  holy  mat¬ 
rimony,  they  were  married;  and  a 
joyous  peal  of  bells  was  rung  from  the 
church  steejile  as  they  walkeil  home 
through  the  meadows,  attended  by  a 


party  of  bumpkin  well-wishers,  who 
dined  somewhat  uproariously  after¬ 
wards,  being  bidden  thereto  bv  John 
Giles  with  a  willing  mind.  He  soon 
gave  the  business  altogether  up  to 
them,  being  naturally  averse  to  trouble, 
and  glad  to  have  it  taken  off  his  hands. 
But  nothing  was  outwardly  changed 
at  the  inn. 

Tom  Brown  still  did  his  ostler’s 
work  as  liefore.  There  was  not 
much  to  do.  The  wagoners  mostly 
brought  a  truss  of  hay  with  them,  and 
some  corn  and  chaff  ready  mi.\ed  in 
nose-bags.  There  was  only  the  trough 
to  fill  with  water  every  morning,  and 
to  take  out  a  bung  to  let  it  drain  off 
at  night  before  a  fresh  supply  was  put 
in.  Now  and  then  a  fanner  stopped 
his  cart  going  or  coming  back  from 
Dronington  market  once  a  week.  But 
farmers’  horses  are  patient  cattle,  and 
they  seldom  reipiired  anything  beyond 
a  pail,  anil  a  handful  of  clover.  The 
newly  married  pair  had  an  easy  life. 
The  *•  Chequers  ”  had  its  set  of  steady 
customers,  who  came  and  went  at 
regular  hours.  The  money  they  paid 
was  put  in  the  kitchen  drawer,  a  few 
pence  at  a  time,  and  when  the  brewer 
came  he  was  jiaid  out  of  it  in  cojijiers. 
They  gained  enough  to  live  upon  and 
p.ay  the  miller,  the  all-sorts  shop,  and 
occasionally  the  distiller  ;  but  they  put 
nothing  by.  They  had  their  own  poul¬ 
try,  eggs,  milk,  bacon,  pork,  and  vege¬ 
tables.  At  Christmas  there  was  an 
ox  killed  in  the  village,  and  the  Wake¬ 
field  folk  divided  it  among  them,  pay¬ 
ing  chiefly  in  kind  or  in  work  lor  each 
portion.  They  had  little  need  of 
money,  and  if  a  hostile  army  had 
invaded  England,  they  would  have 
had  no  harder  task  than  to  requisition 
fifty  shillings  at  Wakefield-in-the- 
Marsh  :  half  of  them  would  certainly 
have  been  in  pence  or  farthings. 

Madge  seemed  perfectly  reconciled 
'  to  her  lot,  if  she  had  ever  fancied  she 
'  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  it, 
and  at  no  subsequent  period  of  her  life 
i  did  she  ever  appear  to  regret  her  mar- 
I  riaM. 

I  Her  husband  was  a  clumsy,  good- 
tempered  fellow,  who  did  all  he  could 
I  to  please  her,  and  she  ruled  over  her 
household,  as  women  will,  in  a  natural 
i  way. 

Her  health  came  back,  and  her  figure 
^  developed  into  matronly  proportions 
with  such  surprising  quickness  that 
,  she  acijuired  a  character  for  great 
i  energy  and  decision  among  the  gossijis 
!  of  the  village. 

“  Thee  hasn’t  lieen  so  larng  a  may- 
kin’  up  thee  nioind,  Madge  Brown,” 
said  Mrs.  Jinks,  the  blacksmith’s 
^  mother,  about  three  months  after  the 
;  wedding.  T’  littal  strarnger  wun’t 
I  be  tu  larng  ujion  ’un’s  rowad,  that 
'  ’un  wun’t,  so  1  tells  ’ee  —  now  mark 
mov  wurruds.” 

Hut  Madge  happened  to  be  busy 
;  hanging  out  some  clothes  to  dry  just 
!  then,  so  she  was  obliged  to  walk  away, 
1  and  when  she  came  back,  made  Mrs. 
.  Jinks  no  answer,  having  to  iron  an 
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apron ;  which  work  she  evidently 
thought  admitted  of  no  delay,  for  she 
raked  up  the  fire  with  a  loud  clatter. 
And  though  Mrs.  Jinks,  both  then  and 
afterwards,  showed  a  female  desire  to 
recur  to  this  subject,  it  so  chanced 
that  Madge  had  always  something 
noisy  to  do  whenever  she  touched  upon 
it,  though  Mrs.  Jinks  was  an  old  friend 
cf  hers,  and  the  women  liked  each 
other. 

“  Wal,  Madge,  ve’ll  carl  me  in  yere 
trouble,  wun’t  ’ee,  Madge  ?  I  be  alius 
there,  I  be  —  yunder  at  the  farge  wi’ 
Harry.  Tummus  have  unlee  far  to 
put  that  hed  ur  his’n  out  ’o ’t  winder 
und  holler.  Oi’ll  cum  to  ’ee  farst 
as  ould  legs  ’ll  carr’  me  —  that  I 
wull.” 

Madge  promised  to  send  for  her  as 
soon  as  her  e.xperience  should  lie  nec¬ 
essary  ;  and  Tom  Brown  also  engaged 
the  professional  services  of  a  medical 
man  at  Dronington.  But  neither  Mrs. 
Jinks  nor  the  doctor  were  unfortu¬ 
nately  present  when  the  event  hap-  . 
pened  ;  for  it  occurred  quite  unex¬ 
pectedly,  to  the  extreme  increase  of 
the  jirophetic  reputation  of  Mrs.  Jinks, 
who,  hearing  with  great  delight  that 
a  man  child  had  been  born  to  Tom 
Brown,  prematurely,  and  in  the  night, 
joyfully  exclaimed  that  she  had  always 
foreseen  it  would  be  a  seven-months’ 
child,  and  bustled  off  to  boast  of  her 
foresight  and  take  her  share  of  the 
baby,  who  was,  like  all  other  babies 
before  and  since,  the  common  property 
of  kindly  neighbors. 

She  found  sheepish  Tom  Brown  . 
very  proud  of  his  new  dignity  as  a 
family  man,  and  walking  about  with 
his  hobnailed  shoes  off,  that  “  t’  maw- 
ther  and  choylde  shud  get  a  bit  o’ 
sleape,”  he  said,  with  a  rough  tender¬ 
ness.  But  Mrs.  Jinks  knew  better 
what  they  wanted  than  he:  and 
neither  'Tom,  nor  John  Giles,  who 
passed  his  time  in  winking  over  his 
beer  in  reply  to  all  inquiries,  could 
safely  say  their  souls  were  their  own 
for  the  ne.xt  ten  days,  being  despoti¬ 
cally  ruled  by  Mrs.  Jinks.  She  bad 
unconsciously  mastered  the  theory  of 
personal  government  so  thoroughly, 
that  neither  speech  nor  thought  was 
free  under  her.  She  was,  as  greater 
personages  have  been  and  are,  the  ab¬ 
solute  mistress  of  an  ab.solute  king, 
who  could  neither  hear,  nor  see,  nor 
s]>eak,  and  who  was  in  all  respects  an 
infant  with  no  will  of  his  own. 

'The  two  men  wen;  very  glad  when 
Madge  came  down  again  with  her  baby 
in  her  arms,  and  after  having  been 
churched  in  the  customary  manner, 
went  quietly  about  her  duties. 

Mrs.  Jinis,  however,  having  fairly 
earned  her  renown  as  a  prophetess, 
was  fully  determined  not  to  jiart  with 
it,  or  to  sutler  it  upon  any  account  to 
liecome  dimmed  by  disuse,  and,  there¬ 
fore.  she  now  predicted,  that  w  henever 
a  seven-months’  child  was  born,  it  was 
a  sure  sign  he  would  have  an  impa¬ 
tient  temper. 

(To  b«  cootinned  ) 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  MOON.  I 

The  Earl  of  Rosse,  to  whose  father  the  world  owes  the 
telescope  which  turns  its  giant  eye  skywards  from  its 
underground  home  at  Parsonstown,  has  recently  published,  ; 
in  the  Bakerian  Lecture  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  results  ! 
of  his  successful  efforts  to  measure  the  moon’s  heat.  It  is  j 
not  our  purpose  to  consider  specially  Lord  Rosse’s  re¬ 
searches,  which  are  indeed  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  little 
suited  for  these  pages.  We  jirojiose  rather  to  avail  our-  i 
selves  of  the  attention  just  now  directed  to  our  satellite, 
in  order  to  discuss  some  of  the  most  remarkable  and  in¬ 
teresting  facts  which  have  been  learned  respecting  the 
moon,  and  especially  of  those  which  are  least  likely  to  be 
familiar  to  the  general  reader.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from 
touching  on-  a  strange  though  not  unexpected  result  which 
follows  from  Lord  Rosse’s  researches.  The  cold,  pale 
moon,  that 

Climbs  the  sky 

So  silently  and  with  so  wan  a  face, 

has  been  shown  to  be  in  reality  so  warm,  that  no  creature 
living  on  our  earth  could  endure  contact  with  that  heated 
surface.  The  middle  of  the  disc  of  the  “  white  full  moon  ” 
is  hotter  than  boiling  water.  It  has  thus  been  the  fate  of 
science  yet  once  again  to  destroy  an  illusion  which  had 
for  ages  suggested  a  favorite  poetical  image.  Poets  will 
continue,  indeed,  to  sing  of  the  cold  moon. 

Chaste  as  the  icicle 

That’s  curded  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow, 

And  hangs  on  Dian’s  temple  ; 

but  to  the  student  of  astronomy  the  contrast  between  the  j 
poet’s  fancy  and  the  reality  will  mar  the  imagery. 

The  moon  in  her  scientific  aspect  has  been  sufficiently 
coy,  however.  Notwithstanding  her  nearness  and  the 
seemingly  favorable  conditions  under  which  we  study  her, 
very  much  less  has  been  discovered  respecting  her  than 
was  anticipated  when  Galileo  first  observed 

Imagined  lands  and  regions  in  her  orb. 

She  remains  in  many  respects  a  mystery  to  us.  We  see 
little  in  her  structure  or  aspect  that  is  intelligible.  Never¬ 
theless  what  has  been  learned  is  full  of  interest,  even  in 
iti  very  strangeness,  and  in  the  perple.xing  problems  which 
it  suggests  for  our  consideration. 

Every  one  probably  knows  tbat  the  moon  is  nearly 
•240,000  miles  from  the  earth  ;  that  she  is  about  *2100  miles 
in  diameter  (which  is  less  than  the  earth’s  diameter,  about 
as  10(1  is  less  than  367);  tbat  the  earth’s  surface  exceeds 
hers  about  13^  times,  while  the  earth’s  volume  e.\ceed.s  the 
moon’s  about  49^  times.  If  to  this  we  add  that  the  moon 
is  made  of  somewhat  lighter  material,  or,  to  speak  more 
exactly,  that  her  mean  density  is  somewhat  less  than  the 
earth’s,  so  that  the  earth  exceeds  her  81  times  in  mass  or 
quantity  of  matter,  we  have  indicated  the  principal  circum¬ 
stances  which  characterize  the  moon’s  globe  as  compared 
with  the  earth’s.  We  shall  have  a  word  or  two  to  add 
presently,  however,  about  her  probable  shape. 

We  commonly  regard  the  moon  as  a  satellite  of  the 
earth,  and  we  are  taught  at  school  and  in  our  text-books, 
that  while  the  earth  travels  round  the  sun,  the  moon 
travels  round  the  earth.  But  in  reality  this  is  erroneous, 
or  is  at  least  suggestive  of  error.  The  moon  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  companion  planet,  travelling  with  the  earth 
around  the  sun.  The  distinction  is  not  at  all  a  fanciful 
one.  The  earth  is  not  the  body  whose  force  the  moon 
chiefly  obeys.  On  the  contrary,  she  is  attracted  more  than 
twice  as  strongly  by  the  sun.  If  the  motions  of  the  earth 
and  moon  could  be  watched  from  some  far-distant  stand¬ 
point,  the  observed  movements  would  by  no  means  sug¬ 
gest  the  idea  that  the  moon  was  circling  round  the  earth ; 
and  in  fact,  if  the  earth  were  concealeil  from  view  while 
her  satellite  was  thus  watched,  the  moon  would  appear  to 
circuit  round  the  sun  in  an  orbit  which  could  not  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  that  which  the  earth  herself  pursues.  It 
18  only  from  our  earth  as  a  standpoint  that  the  moon  seems 


to  have  the  earth  as  the  centre  round  which  she  travels ; 
and  to  show  how  readily  we  may  be  deceived  when  so 
viewing  any  celestial  liody,  we  need  only  remember  that, 
as  seen  from  the  earth,  even  the  sun  seems  to  have  her  as 
the  centre  of  his  motion.  It  is  well  to  know  the  true  na¬ 
ture  of  the  moon  in  this  respect ;  because  when,  instead 
of  regarding  her  as  merely  a  satellite  or  attendant  upon 
the  earth,  we  regard  her  as  a  companion  planet  —  the 
least  of  the  sun’s  inner  family  of  planets  —  we  perceive 
that  in  studying  her  we  are  making  a  first  step  towards 
the  knowledge  of  other  worlds  than  ours. 

The.  most  striking  feature  in  the  moon’s  telescopic  aspect 
is  the  wonderfully  disturbed  condition  of  her  surface.  Her 
face  is  scarred  and  pitted  all  over;  nay,  this  but  faintly 
expresses  her  condition,  since  no  one  can  examine  the 
moon  carefully  with  suitable  telescopic  power,  without 
being  impressed  by  the  conviction  that  she  has,  so  to  speak, 
j  passed  many  times  through  the  fire.  There  are  great 
'  seams,  as  if  at  some  early  stage  of  her  existence  her  whole 
I  globe  had  been  rent  apart  by  internal  forces ;  and  the 
i  duration  of  this  early  stage  would  appear  to  have  been 
I  considerable,  since  there  are  several  systems  of  these  seams 
crossing  and  intercrossing.  Then  would  seem  to  have 
I  come  an  age  during  which  large  regions  sank  as  the  moon 
cooled  and  contracted,  leaving  other  regions  elevated,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  great  ocean  valleys  and  continent  eleva¬ 
tions  of  our  own  earth.  With  further  contraction  came 
the  formation  of  great  corrugations,  the  lunar  Alps  and 
Apennines  and  other  mountain  ranges.  But  last  of  all, 
it  m.ay  be  presumed  (if  the  recent  results  of  Mallet’s  re¬ 
searches  into  vulcanology  are  to  be  accepted),  came  the 
most  wonderful  of  all  the  stages  of  disturbances,  the  great 
era  of  crater  formation.  One  would  say  that  the  surface 
of  enormous  lunar  tracts  had  bubbled  over  like  some  seeth¬ 
ing  terrestrial  substance,  were  it  not  that  no  materials 
\  known  to  us  could  form  coherent  bubbles  spanning  circular 
;  spaces  many  miles  in  diameter.  Yet  no  other  description 
1  gives  so  just  an  idea  of  the  actual  appearance  of  extensive 
i  tracts  of  the  moon’s  surface,  except  one,  equally  or  even 
j  perhaps  more  fanciful :  If  the  whole  of  one  of  these  re- 
I  gions,  while  still  plastic  from  intensity  of  heat,  had  been 
I  rained  upon  by  liijuid  meteoric  masses  many  tons  or  even 
many  hundreds  of  tons  in  weight,  then  something  like  the 
observed  appearance  would  probably  have  resulted.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  rather  a  strange  circumstance  that  a  fragment 
i  of  a  slab  of  green  shale,  pictured  in  Lyell’s  Geology,  with 
I  casts  of  rain-prints  left  by  a  shower  which  fell  ages  on  ages 
I  since,  presents  as  true  a  picture  of  certain  lunar  tracts, 

\  as  a  model  cast  expressly  to  illustrate  what  is  seen  in  an 
I  actual  photograph  (moon-painted)  of  one  of  those  regions. 

!  VVTiatever  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  the  significance  of 
I  this  fact,  it  is  certain  that  the  present  asjiect  of  the  crater- 
i  covered  regions  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that 
'  there  was  a  single  continuous  era  of  crater  formation.  It 
is  manifest  that  the  contour  of  the  whole  surface  has  been 
changed  o’^er  and  over  again  by  the  forces  which  produced 
these  craters. 

Although  we  find  little  in  the  moon’s  aspect  which  re¬ 
minds  us  of  features  at  present  presented  by  the  surface 
j  of  the  earth,  we  must  not  too  confidently  assume  that  the 
two  globes  have  been  exposed  to  quite  dissimilar  processes 
of  change.  It  is  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  form  clear  ideas 
as  to  the  real  conformation  of  the  earth’s  crust  underneath 
those  layers  which  have  been  formed,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  action  of  air  and  water.  It  requires  but  a  slight 
study  of  geology  to  recognize  how  importantly  such  action 
has  affected  our  earth.  Indeed,  there  is  not  a  stjuare  foot 
of  the  earth’s  surface  which  does  not  owe  its  present  con¬ 
figuration  either  directly  to  weather  changes  and  the  action 
of  water  in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow  or  stream  or  flood,  or 
else  to  processes  such  as  vegetation  or  the  succession  of 
various  forms  of  animal  life.  In  the  moon,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged,  we  see  the  natural  skeleton,  as  it  were,  of  a  planet, 
the  rock  surface  precisely  as  it  was  left  when  the  internal 
forces  ceased  to  act  with  energy.  There  has  been  no 
“  weathering ;  ”  no  wearing  down  of  the  surface  by  the 
action  of  water  ;  no  forests  have  formed  carboniferous  lay- 
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era;  no  strata  like  our  chalk  formationa  have  been  de¬ 
posited  ;  vegetation  does  not  hide  any  part  of  the  surface ; 
no  snows  have  fallen,  and  therefore  no  glaciers  grind  down 
the  rugged  surface  of  the  lunar  valleys.  With  one  excep¬ 
tion,  tnere  is  not,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  any  process 
which  is  at  work  to  disintegrate  or  modity  the  sterile  face 
of  the  moon.  The  exception  is  the  process  of  alternate  i 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  moon’s  crust,  as  the  lunar 
day  and  night  pass  on  in  slow  succession.  Uniiuestionably. 
the  change  from  a  heat  of  some  five  hundred  degrees  at 
midday,  to  a  cold  far  more  intense  than  any  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  on  earth,  must  cause  a  gradual  change 
in  portions  of  the  moon’s  surface.  I 

But  we  are  thus  led  to  a  most  interesting  question  re¬ 
specting  the  moon.  It  is  manifest  that  now,  at  any  rate.  I 
there  is  no  water  and  very  little  air  (if  any)  on  the  half  of  I 
the  moon  turned  towards  us.  Yet  it  is  argued  that  those 
volcanic  disturbances  which  are  indicated  so  strikingly  by 
the  moon’s  aspect,  imply  the  former  existence  both  of  I 
water  and  of  air.  On  our  earth  water  appears  absolutely  ^ 
necessary  to  the  occurrence  of  volcanic  eruptions.  Our  | 
leading  seismologist.  Mallet,  lays  down  the  rule,  “  Without  ; 
water  there  can  be  no  eruption,”  and  it  was  long  since  1 
pointed  out  by  Humboldt  that  all  the  active  volcanoes  of  ! 
the  earth  are  close  to  the  sea.  Of  course  the  chief  evidence  ' 
in  favor  of  this  view  consists  in  the  nature  of  the  substances 
emitted  during  eruptions;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  view 
may  be  regarded  as  a  demonstrated  terrestrial  relation. 
Then  it  is  quite  impossible  to  conceive  that  so  many  and  ' 
such  violent  eruptions  as  the  lunar  volcanoes  indicate,  ' 
can  have  taken  place  without  the  emission  of  quantities  of  ! 
vapor  so  enormous  that  a  discernible  atmosphere  would  I 
from  that  cause  alone,  have  been  formed  around  our  moon.  I 
The  carbonic  acid  gas,  for  example,  which  would  be  poured  I 
out  if  the  lunar  volcanoes  in  any  degree  resembled  ours,  j 
would  form  a  gaseous  envelope  of  no  inconsiderable  depth. 
This  will  be  manifest  when  we  recall  Galileo’s  description 
of  the  lunar  craters  as  resembling  the  eyes  in  a  peacock’s 
tail  for  numlier.  Besides,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
any  planet  could  be  formed  without  an  atmosphere ;  and 
although,  no  doubt,  the  moon’s  small  mass  would  indicate  a 
very  inconsiderable  aerial  envelope,  yet  it  would  not  ex¬ 
plain  the  complete  absence  of  all  traces  of  air. 

The  considerations  here  mentioned  have  long  formed 
one  of  the  standing  mysteries  of  astronomy.  We  see  in 
our  moon  a  planet  which  ought  to  have  oceans  and  atmos¬ 
phere,  which  even  would  seem  once  to  b.ave  had  them; 
and  yet  she  now  shows  no  trace  of  either. 

The  efforts  made  to  explain  the  matter  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  strenuous. 

Whiston  suggested  that  a  comet  had  swept  away  the 
lunar  air  and  oceans,  a  view  the  more  remarkable  because 
he  held  the  theory  that  our  own  oceans  had  been  formerly 
recruited  by  a  comet  which  produced  a  universal  deluge. 
Of  course  what  is  now  known  about  comets  will  not  per¬ 
mit  us  for  a  moment  to  entertain  the  supposition  that  one 
of  these  bodies  could  carry  off  any  portion  of  the  moon’s 
belongings.  A  comet  might  rain  a  shower  of  meteoric 
stones  upon  the  moon,  and  so  recruit  her  mass :  indeed 
the  idea  has  been  suggested  of  late  that  this  happened  re¬ 
peatedly  in  those  far-off  ages  when  all  the  planets  were 
exposed  to  such  influences,  their  “  growing  mass,”  as  Wen¬ 
dell  Holmes  says. 

Pelted  with  star-dust,  stoned  with  meteor-balls. 

That  the  moon  should  borrow  from  comets  is  not  unlikely, 
therefore,  but  that  comets  should  rob  the  moon  is  altogether 
improbable. 

Thei'e  is  another  theory  scarcely  less  fanciful.  If  has 
been  suggested  that  the  moon  has  grown  intensely  cold. 
Her  small  orb,  though  once  instinct  with  fire,  has  long 
since  parted,  according  to  this  theory,  with  all  its  inherent 
heat.  All  the  forms  of  life  that  once  existed  on  the  moon, 
animal  life,  vegetable  life,  and  the  life  which  our  imagina¬ 
tion  pictures  where  great  natural  changes  are  in  progress, 
have  been,  so  to  siteak,  frozen  out.  The  moon’s  oi-e-ins 
have  congealed  to  their  utmost  depths.  The  very  g.ises 


which  once  formed  her  atmosphere  have  frozen,  until  at 
last  she  has  become  the  dead  globe  we  see,  never  to  be 
warmed  again  into  life,  and  having  no  other  use  in  the 
economy  of  the  universe  but  to  illuminate  our  earth  and 
regulate  her  tides. 

But  while  it  is  (|uite  conceivable  that  the  intensity  of 
cold  during  the  long  lunar  nights  may  be  amply  sufficient 
to  turn  every  gas  we  know  of  into  the  solid  form,  it  is  man¬ 
ifest  that  the  intense  heat  to  which  the  moon  is  exposed 
during  her  eipially  long  day,  would  produce  even  more  re¬ 
markable  changes  when  poured  upon  such  a  frozen  surface, 
than  it  would  effect  on  such  a  globe  as  our  earth  in  its 
present  condition.  Imagine  our  oceans  frozen,  and  the  air 
also  frozen,  so  as  to  lie  in  great  drifts  many  feet  deep  l 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  Then  conreive  the 
sun  to  jiour  his  rays  down  upon  that  frozen  surface  for  a 
day  lasting  two  of  our  weeks,  his  midday  place  beinir 
nearly  overhead.  Is  it  not  manifest  that  the  frozen  air 
would  be  melted  and  vaporized  (turned,  that  is,  into  our 
familiar  air),  and  then  the  ocean  melted,  and  enormous 
quantities  turned  into  vapor?  Such  are  the  actual  condi¬ 
tions  in  those  lunar  regions  which  form  the  middle  of  the 
moon’s  face.  Yet  at  the  time  of  full  moon  no  signs  of 
change  can  be  recognized,  at  least  none  which  correspond 
to  the  vaporization  of  a  frozen  atmosphere,  and  of  frozen 
oceans.  The  simple  fact,  however,  that  Lord  Kosse’s  ex¬ 
periments  prove  that  the  full  moon  is  greatly  heated,  dis¬ 
poses  at  once  of  the  fanciful  theory  we  have  been  consider¬ 
ing.  For  a  frozen  lunar  atmosphere  could  not  be  heated 
beyond  the  point  (corresponding  to  an  exceeding  cold) 
where  it  becomes  gaseous,  until  the  whole  of  it  had  as¬ 
sumed  this  form ;  and  after  that,  the  water  under  the 
atmosphere  could  not  be  heated  above  boiling  heat  without 
turning  altogether  into  steam.  Now  of  two  things  one. 
The  boiling  hetvt  would  be  either  high  or  low.  If  high, 
that  would  imply  considerable  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
we  could  not  but  recognize  an  atmosphere  producing  such 
pressure;  if  low,  then  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  the 
moon  is  raised,  as  Lord  Rosse’s  experiments  show,2  remains 
altogether  inexplicable. 

'Lhere  is  another  strange  theory  in  explanation  of  the 
absence  of  water  and  air  in  the  moon,  due  to  l)r.  Frank- 
land.  According  to  this  theory,  the  oceans  and  atmos¬ 
phere  which  once  existed  on  the  moon  have  now  withdrawn 
into  the  moon’s  interior.  ”  If  w.ater  at  one  time  existed  on 
the  surface  of  the  moon,”  says  Frankland,  “  whither  has  it 
disappeared  ?  If  we  assume,  in  accordance  with  the  neb¬ 
ular  hypothesis,  that  the  portions  of  matter  composing  re¬ 
spectively  the  earth  and  the  moon  once  possessed  an 
eijually  elevated  temperature,  it  almost  necessarily  follows 
that  the  moon,  owing  to  the  comparative  smallness  of  her 
mass,  would  cool  more  rapidly  than  the  earth.  This 
cooling  of  the  moon’s  mass  must,  in  accordance  rvith  all 
analogy,  have  been  attended  with  contraction,  which  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  as  occurring  without  the  development 
of  a  cavernous  structure  in  the  interior.  Much  of  the  cav¬ 
ernous  structure  would  doubtless  communicate,  by  means 
of  fissures,  with  the  surface,  and  thus  there  woidd  he  pro¬ 
vided  an  internal  recept.acle  for  the  ocean,  from  the  depths 
of  which  even  the  burning  sun  of  the  long  lunar  flay  would 
be  totally  unable  to  dislodge  more  than  traces  of  its  vapor. 
Assuming  the  solid  mass  of  the  moon  to  contract  on  cooling 
at  the  same  rate  as  granite,  its  refrigeration  though  only 
180  degrees  of  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer  (the  flifl'erence 
between  the  boiling  heat  and  the  freezing  point)  would 
create  cellular  space  equal  to  nearly  14j  millions  of  cubic 
miles,  which  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  engulf  the 
whole  of  the  lunar  oceans,  supposing  them  to  bear  the  same 

1  We  do  fiot  know  the  actual  depth,  because  we  do  not  know  whit  Is  the 
density  of  8olid  oxygen  or  solid  nitnigeo.  But  we  know  that  if  the  deo^itf 
of  the^e  elenientA  when  rediice<l  to  thetooHd  state,  were  equal  tu  that  of  ice, 
the  atinoephere  would  be  converted  into  a  eolid  layer,  more  than  thirty  feet 
deep,  for  the  waterbaronieti-r  Ptfinda  at  more  than  thirty  feet.  If  trojen 
ox>it*‘Q  *nd  nitrofcen  were  an  deiiHf  wt  mercury,  then  the  layer  would  be  ouly 
two  and  a  half  feet  in  depth. 

*  Lord  llof»ae  ^epanitt'.-*  the  effect  of  reflected  tun  heat  from  that  heat  which 
the  moon  emita  h*  a  Mnrmed  body.  We  do  not  explain  here  the  priociplei 
which  retiier  it  po.-<f*ible  todiatingulah  betweeu  these  two  forms  of  heat;  bul 
their  sufllcieucy  is  altogether  beyond  question. 
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proportion  to  the  mass  of  the  moon  as  our  own  oceans  bear 
to  that  of  the  earth.” 

Room  miijht  certainly  be  found  in  this  way  for  all  the 
lunar  oceans,  because  the  moon’s  surface  amounts  only  to 
14  600,000  s(iuare  miles,  and  therefore  the  cellular  space 
dedueetl  alwve  amounts  to  the  volume  of  an  ocean  compe¬ 
tent  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  moon  to  the  depth  of 
a  mile.  B'lt  then,  where  has  the  lunar  atmosphere  gone 
to?  It  would  recpare  much  more  room  than  the  oceans, 
iforii;iiially  comparable  to  our  own  atmosphere  in  density.  , 
For  even  at  a  height  of  22  miles  from  the  moon’s  surface  j 
the  di-nsitv  of  the  air  would  only  be  reduced  one-half,  so  ' 
that  half  the  lunar  air  would  occupy  a  shell  of  space  cov¬ 
erin''  the  whole  moon  to  a  depth  of  22  miles.  It  would 
thus'reipiire  22  times  as  much  space  its  Frankland’s  theory 
gives,  and  still  the  other  half  would  be  left  outside  the 
moon.  But  even  the  oceans  are  not  very  easily  accounted 
for  on  this  theory.  We  must  assume  that  when  they  ex¬ 
isted  on  the  moon’s  surface  they  were  not  quite  so  hot  as 
boilin"  water  on  the  earth.  In  fact  Frankland’s  theory  de¬ 
pends  in  great  part  on  the  probable  e.xistence  of  glaciers 
on  the  moon,  and  it  need  haraly  be  said  that  there  would 
be  no  glaciers  while  the  oceans,  and  therefore  the  solid 
moon,  were  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  How 
then  is  the  refrigeration  through  180  degrees  to  take  place 
without  passing  far  below  the  freezing  point?  But  frozen 
oceans  would  assuredly  not  find  their  way  into  the  moon’s 
interior  through  the  fissures  of  Frankland’s  theory.  Apart 
from  this  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  the  moon  had  a 
very  rare  atmosphere,  the  boiling  point  would  be  very 
much  lower  than  on  the  earth  ;  while,  if  she  had  an  atmos¬ 
phere  as  dense  as  ours,  it  remains  impossible  to  understand 
where  that  atmosphere  can  have  gone  to. 

1  have  said  that  the  theory  retjuires  that  formerly  gla¬ 
ciers  should  have  existed  on  the  moon.  It  is  manifest  that, 
apart  from  the  theory,  the  question  whether  there  were 
ever  any  glaciers  on  the  moon  is  full  of  interest.  For  if 
there  were  glaciers  there  must  have  been  snow  and  rain, 
as  well  as  wind  currents  to  bear  the  moisture-laden  air 
against  the  slopes  of  the  lunar  mountain  ranges.  It  will 
be  well,  therefore,  to  indicate  the  evidence  which  Frank- 
lanJ  finds  for  the  lunar  glaciers  of  his  theory.  “  What  may 
we  expect  to  see  ?  ”  he  says.  “  Under  favortible  circum¬ 
stances  the  terminal  moraine  of  a  glacier  attains  enormous 
dimensions  ;  and  consecpiently,  of  all  the  marks  of  a  gla¬ 
cier  valley,  this  would  be  the  one  most  likely  to  be  first 
perceived.  Two  such  terminal  moraines,  one  of  them  a 
double  one,  have  appeared  to  observers  to  be  traceable 
upon  the  moon’s  surface.”  Ills  description  of  the  position 
of  these  would  not  be  intelligible  without  a  lunar  chart  ; 
but  students  of  the  moon  will  understand  where  to  look  for 
them  when  we  mention  simply  that  one  lies  near  the  end 
of  the  remarkable  streak  from  Tycho  i  to  Bullialdus,  cross¬ 
ing  this  streak  exactly  opposite  Lubiniezky,  while  the 
other  lies  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lunar  valley 
which  runs  past  the  eastern  edge  of  liheita. 

Describing  the  first,  Frankland  says,  there  are  “two 
ridges  forming  the  arcs  of  eccentric  circles.  Beyond  the 
second  ridge  a  talus  slopes  down  gradually  northward  to 
the  general  level  of  the  lunar  surface,  the  whole  presenting 
an  appearance  reminding  the  observer  of  the  concentric 
moraines  of  the  Ilhone  glacier.  These  ridges  are  visible 
for  the  whole  period  during  which  that  portion  of  the 
mwn’s  surface  is  illuminated  ;  but  it  is  only  about  the 
third  day  after  the  first  quarter,  and  at  the  corresponding 
phase  of  fhe  waning  moon,  when  the  sun’s  ray.s,  falling 
nearly  horizontally,  throw  the  details  of  this  part  of  the 

‘  Tjcho  III  that  spot  where  the  full  moon  shows  a  gathering  together  of 
somewhat  as  at  either  core-eud  of  a  peeled  orange.  Indeed,  small 
(holographs  of  the  full  moon  look  so  much  like  photographs  of  a  peeled 
orange  that,  as  Wendell  Ho  mes  notes,  many  persona  suppo-e  astronomers 
hare  aubstiruted  the  orange  for  the  moon,  so  as  to  sare  themselves  trouble. 
*»Hine  how  pleasing  such  an  Idea  must  be  to  our  De  la  Ku'S,  Rutherfords, 

MU  otliers,  who  hare  exhausted  the  confrirances  of  mechanical  ingenuity  to 
“Me  their  great  telescopes  truly  follow  the  moon,  and  have  devised  at  In- 
hjUt  jailor  the  best  photographic.appliauces  to  secure  go  id  results.  It  is 
right  to  say,  however,  that  no  one  would  for  a  moment  mistake  the 
terpiecea  of  these  astronomers  for  photographs  of  a  peeled  orange,  since 
y  are  equal  in  distinctneas  to  views  of  the  moon  with  excellent  telescopes. 


moon’s  surface  into  strong  relief,  and  the  appearances 
suggest  this  explanation  of  them.”  It  will  be  manifest 
that  the  evidence  for  glaciers  oif  the  moon  is  not  altogether 
irresistible.  On  the  whole  face  of  that  hemisphere,  seven 
millions  of  square  miles  in  extent,  which  the  moon  turns 
earthwards,  there  are  but  two  spots  where  appearances  are 
recognized  which  suggest  the  idea  of  glacial  moraines. 
This  is  not  convincing,  especially  when  we  remember  that 
under  the  best  telescopic  scrutiny  yet  applied  to  the  moon 
we  see  her  surface  only  as  we  should  see  a  mountain 
region  on  the  earth  from  a  distance  of  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  and  through  a  dense  and  perturbed  atmosphere. 
For  all  the  atmospheric  effects  are  multiplied  precisely  in 
proportion  to  the  power  of  the  telescope  employed,  so  that 
even  when  we  use  so  high  a  power  as  2400,  which  would 
theoretically  reduce  the  moon’s  distance  to  100  miles,  the 
atmosphere  between  us  and  the  moon  is,  as  it  were,  multi¬ 
plied  2400  times. 

But  we  have  not  even  yet  exhausted  all  the  ingenious  the¬ 
ories  which  have  been  devised  by  those  who  insist  on  endow¬ 
ing  the  moon  of  forme  ’  ages  with  oceans  and  an  atmosphere. 
W’e  have  seen  a  comet  called  in  to  carry  away  the  lunar 
air  and  water,  next  we  have  had  them  frozen  up,  and 
thirdly  the  moon’s  interior  has  opened  to  remove  them  from 
'  our  sight.  But  a  fourth  theory  remains,  which,  though  not 
less  startling  than  the  others,  has  found  singular  favor 
even  among  astronomers  of  repute.  According  to  this 
fourth  theory,  the  lunar  oceans  and  atmospheres  have  with¬ 
drawn,  not  into  the  inside  of  the  moon,  but  to  her  other  or 
unseen  side.  The  farther  half  of  the  moon  is  never  seen 
by  us,  and  being  unknown  has  appeared  to  afford  a  favor¬ 
able  opportunity  of  applying  the  principle  “  omne  ignotum 
pro  mirifico.”  Accordingly,  it  has  been  supplied  with 
oceans  and  an  atmosphere,  in  fact  with  a  double  quantity 
of  air  and  water ;  inhabitants  are,  of  course,  not  wanting 
i  where  circumstances  are  so  suitable  for  their  sub.-istence ; 
and  in  fine,  another  world  exists  on  the  unseen  half  of  the 
moon. 

It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  describe  this  theory  as 
though  it  were  merely  based  on  our  ignorance  of  the  state 
of  things  on  the  farther  side  of  the  moon,  —  as  though,  in 
fact,  it  resembled  one  of  the  peut-etrex  of  Fontenelle  (who 
was  an  ardent  believer,  by  the  way,  in  the  habitability  of 
!  our  satellite).  The  theory  was  originally  suggested  by  a 
mathematical  inquiry  of  singular  profundity.  The  skilful 
German  mathematician,  Hansen,  found  reason  to  believe 
that  if  the  moon’s  centre  of  gravity  is  not  exactly  at  the 
middle  point  of  that  diameter  of  hers  which  is  directed 
earthwards,  her  movements  must  give  evidence  of  the  fact. 
If  the  centre  of  gravity  were  fitrther  away  than  the  middle 
point  she  would  show  a  slight  peculiarity  of  motion  in  one 
direction,  while  if  the  centre  of  gravity  were  nearer  than 
the  middle  point  she  would  show  a  peculiarity  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  kind.  On  examining  the  moon’s  actually  recorded 
motions,  Hansen  considered  that  he  had  evidence  sullicing 
to  prove  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  more  than  thirty  miles 
farther  away  than  the  middle  point  just  mentioned.  Now 
I  clearly,  if  the  moon’s  shape  is  very  nearlv  globular,  but  she 
is  like  a  loaded  die,  heavier  on  one  side  than  the  other, 
her  oceans  and  atmosphere  must  pass  over  to  the  loaded 
side.  To  use  the  emphatic  mode  of  describing  matters  em¬ 
ployed  by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  a  letter  to  the  present 
writer,  the  farther  side  of  the  moon,  according  to  Hansen’s 
view,  is  “  like  a  great  lake  basin,  nearly  forty  miles  deep.” 
Of  course,  Herschel  did  not  mean  that  there  is  a  great  con¬ 
cavity  on  that  side,  any  more  than  a  geographer  would 
mean  that  the  ocean  bottom  is  concave,  if  he  spoke  of  the 
ocean  basin.  But  the  state  of  the  farther  side  of  the  moon, 
according  to  the  theory  we  are  considering,  is  precisely  as 
though  matter  were  excavated  away  to  the  depth  of  nearly 
forty  miles,  leaving,  of  course,  ample  room  for  every  drop 
of  water  to  flow  to  that  unseen  half.  The  air  would  also 
flow  to  that  side.  It  is  not,  however,  altogether  so  clear 
that  the  air  would  be  concealed  in  the  same  way  that  the 
water  would  be.  The  fact  is,  one  half  of  the  moon  is  not 
wholly  hidden  from  our  view.  There  is  a  “  balancing  mo¬ 
tion  ”  (technically  called  the  “  libration  ”)  of  the  moon,  by 
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which  she  now  tilts  one  part  of  the  farther  hemisphere  to¬ 
wards  the  earth,  and  then  another  part,  with  a  singular 
alternation  which  brings  the  balancing  round  so  as  to 
affect  in  turn  every  part  of  the  moon’s  edge.  And  owing 
to  this  peculiarity;  instead  of  one  half  of  the  moon  remain¬ 
ing  concealed  from  us,  about  forty-two  parts  out  of  1 00  only 
are  altogether  and  at  all  times  unseen.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  an  atmosphere  coerced  so  much  less  than  our 
own  (since  the  moon’s  attractive  power  at  her  surface  is  i 
but  one  sixth  of  tbe  earth’s  at  hers)  would  confine  itself  I 
strictly  within  limits  so  narrow.  I 

But  in  reality,  evidence  has  been  obtained  in  favor  of  ' 
Hansen’s  fundamental  theory  which,  if  admitted,  disposes  I 
altogether  of  the  conclusions  based  upon  that  theory.  The  ] 
continental  astronomer,  Gussew  of  Wilna,  has  very  care-  ' 
fully  examined  some  of  He  la  Rue’s  lunar  photographs,  i 
taken  when  the  moon  was  at  opposite  stages  of  her  balanc-  i 
ing  motion,  and  by  noting  how  much  the  several  craters,  i 
fete.,  are  displaced,  he  has  found  the  means  of  determining  \ 
the  shape  of  the  moon’s  surface.  According  to  his  meas¬ 
urements,  the  greater  part  of  the  visible  surface  of  the 
moon  must  be  regarded  as  an  enormous  elevation,  rising  in 
the  middle  fully  seventy  miles  above  the  mean  level.  In 
fact,  the  moon,  according  to  these  measurements,  would 
come  to  be  regarded  as  egg-shaped,  the  smaller  end  of  the 
egg  being  turned  earthwards,  —  only  it  will  of  course  be 
understood  that,  regarded  as  a  whole,  the  moon’s  body 
would  not  differ  very  markedly  from  the  globular  form.  It  ! 
would  be  shaped,  to  speak  plainly,  like  a  nearly  round  egg.  i 

Of  course,  this  way  of  throwing  the  centre  of  gravity  | 
farther  away  than  the  middle  of  the  lunar  diameter  directed  | 
towards  the  earth,  leads  to  results  quite  different  from  i 
those  which  would  follow  if  the  moon  were  a  glolie  in  shape  j 
but  loaded  like  a  die  internally.  That  great  hill  of  matter  1 
on  the  earthward  side  of  the  moon,  would  draw  the  oceans  ! 
and  air  away  from  the  farther  side  —  not,  indeed,  to  its  I 
own  summit,  that  is,  not  to  the  middle  of  the  disc  we  see,  I 
but  to  its  base.  In  fact,  there  would  be  a  gathering  of  the  j 
waters  in  a  zone  all  round  the  edge  of  the  moon’s  visible  ' 
disc,  and  over  this  zone  the  atmospheric  pressure  would  j 
also  be  greatest.  Since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no 
sign  either  of  water  or  air  on  this  zone  of  the  moon’s  sur¬ 
face,  we  must  perforce  abandon  the  theory  that  lunar  oceans 
and  air  still  lie  anywhere  on  the  surface  of  the  moon. 

lire  reader  will  probably  conclude,  as  the  evidence 
seems  to  require,  that  all  ideas  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing,  the  moon  has  never  had  either  a  watery  envelope 
or  an  aerial  one  in  the  slightest  degree  comparable  in 
relative  extent  with  those  on  our  earth. 

But  before  we  pass  to  the  curious  questions  suggested 
by  the  manifest  signs  of  violent  volcanic  action  on  the  , 
moon  in  former  ages,  when  neither  water  nor  air  existed  in  i 
any  considerable  quantity,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to 
discuss  the  remarkable  result  attained  by  Gussew. 

If  we  suppose  that  there  really  is  a  bulging  out  on  the  I 
earthward  side  of  the  moon  to  the  enormous  extent  indicated 
by  Gussew’s  measurements,  we  have  a  singular  problem  to 
inquire  into.  For  theoretically,  as  Newton  showed  long 
since,  the  moon  ought  to  be  in  shape  what  geometricians 
call  an  ellipsoid,  'fhe  earth’s  globe  is  slightly  flattened  1 
one  way,  and  we  call  such  a  figure  a  spheroid ;  but  now  I 
suppose  that  besides  lieing  compressed  at  the  poles,  she  j 
were  also  (as  some  think  she  actually  is)  compressed  (but  i 
to  a  much  smaller  degree)  at  two  opposite  parts  of  the 
equator,  so  that  the  equator  itself  was  slightly  oval ;  then 
she  would  have  her  shortest  diameter,  as  now,  the  polar 
one  ;  her  longest  diameter  would  be  the  longest  diameter 
of  her  oval  equator ;  and  she  might  be  said  to  have  an 
intermediate  diameter,  namely,  fhe  shortest  diameter  of 
her  equator.  So  it  should  be,  says  Newton,  in  the  case  of 
the  moon.  She  should  be  most  compressed  at  the  poles, 
or  nearly  at  the  north  and  south  points  of  her  disc ;  her 
longest  diameter  should  be  the  one  turned  towards  the 
earth ;  and  a  thwart  diameter  lying  nearly  east  and  west 
would  be  her  third  or  intermediate  diameter.  Then  he 
calculated  the  length  of  these  several  diameters,  and  found 
that  the  shortest  would  not  differ  more  than  sixty-two 
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yards  from  the  longest.  This  is  something  very  different 
from  the  seventy  miles  resulting  from  Gussew’s  measure¬ 
ments. 

If  then  that  monstrous  hill  exists,  we  must  look  for  its 
origin  in  some  extraneous  cause,' since  we  see  that  a  globe 
assuming  its  natural  figure  under  such  conditions  as  pre- 
vailed  in  the  moon’s  case  would  present  no  such  excrescence. 
We  believe  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the  photographic 
evidence  is  accepted  by  Dr.  De  la  Rue  himself.  In  fact 
when  two  pictures  of  the  moon,  in  opposite  stages  of  her 
balancing,  are  looked  at,  the  stereoscopic  view  shows  Gus¬ 
sew’s  great  hill  actually  standing  out  as  it  were,  before  the 
very  eyes.  We  venture  to  quote  Sir  John  Herschel’s 
account  of  the  principle  of  this  method,  because  of  the 
singularly  effective  way  in  which  he  presents  the  matter. 
He  says :  “  Owing  to  the  libration  of  the  moon,  the  same 
point  of  her  surface  is  seen  sometimes  on  one  side  of  the 
centre  of  her  disc,  and  sometimes  on  the  other,  the  effect 
being  the  same  as  if,  the  moon  remaining  fixed,  the  eve 
were  shifted  from  tight  to  left  through  an  angle  equal’to 
the  total  libration.  Now  this  is  the  condition  on  which 
stereoscopic  vision  depends,  so  that  by  choosing  two  epochs 
when  the  moon  is  presented  in  the  two  aspects  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  and  taking  separate  and  indejiendent  pho¬ 
tographs  of  it  in  each  aspect,  the  two,  stercoscopically 
combined,  so  completely  satisfy  all  the  requisite  condition's 
as  to  show  the  spherical  form  just  as  a  giant  might  see  it, 
whose  stature  was  such  that  the  interval  between  his  eyes 
should  equal  the  distance  between  the  place  where  the 
earth  stood  when  one  view  was  taken,  and  that  to  which  it 
would  have  been  removed  (the  moon  being  regarded  as 
fixed)  to  get  tbe  other.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  impres¬ 
sion  oi  real  corporeal  form  thus  conveyed  by  some  of  these 
pictures  as  taken  by  Mr.  De  la  Rue  with  his  powerful 
reflector,  the  production  of  which  (as  a  step  in  some  sort 
taken  by  man  outside  of  tbe  planet  he  inhabits)  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  unexpected  triumphs  of  scientific 
art.” 

Both  the  measurement  and  the  simple  contemplation  of 
the  stereoscopic  pairs  of  lunar  pictures  appearing  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  same  result,  we  may  proceed  to  inquire  under 
what  circumstances  that  result  may  have  been  brought 
about.  The  true  explanation  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  a 
singular  one,  whatever  it  may  be ;  so  that  if  we  are  led  to 
a  view  which  may  appear  sensational,  this  must  not  be 
regarded  as  a  surprising  circumstance. 

Now  let  it  be  noted  that  whatever  ideas  we  may  form  as 
to  the  past  condition  of  our  earth  and  the  other  members 
of  the  solar  system,  we  can  scarcely  refuse  to  admit  the 
general  theory  that  in  long  past  ages  every  one  of  these 
globes  was  in  a  condition  of  intense  heat.  That  our  earth 
was  formerly  liquefied  by  intensity  of  heat,  is  the  opinion 
of  all  who  have  carefully  studied  her  surface ;  and  there 
are  few  men  of  science  who  do  not.  after  examining  the 
evidence,  conform  to  the  theory  of  Meyer,  that  the  earth 
was  formerly  in  a  vaporous  condition.  Assuming  that,  as 
our  poet  laureate  has  expressed  the  theory, — 

This  world  was  once  a  fluid  haze  of  light, 

'I'ill  toward  the  centre  set  the  starry  tides 

And  eddied  into  suns,  that  wheeling  cast 

The  planets, — 

we  can  form  no  other  conception  of  our  earth’s  primal  con¬ 
dition  than  as  a  vapor  globe.  Our  moon  likewise  affords 
I  abundant  evidence  of  having  once  been  in  an  intensely 
heated  state.  And  doubtless  there  was  once  4  time  when 
the  earth  and  moon  were  both  (at  the  same  time)  vajiorous 
through  intensity  of  heat. 

Now  we  have  not  gone  back  to  that  far  distant  epoch 
'  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  there  for  the  secret  of  the 
j  moon’s  present  figure.  It  appears  to  us  reasonable  to  trace 
I  back  to  such  an  epoch  the  singular  law  of  the  moon’s 
I  rotation,  whereby  she  always  keeps  the  same  face  turned 
1  towards  the  earth ;  for  far  off  though  that  epoch  may  be, 

I  it  is  not  separated  from  our  time  by  so  enormous  a  lapse  of 
I  ages  as  could  be  required  to  “  brake  ”  a  rapidly  rotating 
;  moon  to  the  moon’s  present  strangely  slow  rotation  rate. 
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j^'th^istant  era  then,  when  the  moon  was  a  vapor-nucleus 
within  the  great  vapor-globe  which  was  at  some  future 
period  to  form  the  earth  we  live  upon,  the  moon  thus  in- 
Tolved  learned  to  rotate  synchronously  with  her  revolution. 
But  gradually  the  earth’s  vapor-globe  shrunk  in  its  diraen- 
nions  until  the  moon  was  left  outside  —  or  we  may  say  that 
the  vaporous  envelopes  around  the  two  chief  nuclei  so  far 
shrank  as  no  longer  to  be  anywhere  intermixed.  From 
this  time  forth  the  moon  must  have  cooled  more  rapidly 
than  the  earth ;  and  the  time  must  at  length  have  arrived 
when  the  moon  had  become  an  opac|ue  orb,  while  the  earth 
on  which  we  live  was  still  a  sun.  Even  at  this  early  stage 
of  our  existence,  the  moon  must  have  so  rotated  as  to  turn 
the  same  face  towards  the  earth’s  then  glowing  orb. 

But  now  a  circumstance  has  to  be  considered  which, 
startling  though  it  may  seem  at  first,  is  yet  consistent  with 
what  has  been  ascertained  respecting  the  sun  and  other 
bodies.  There  is  a  great  mass  of  evidence  tending  to  show 
that  our  sun  expels  matter  from  his  interior  with  a  velocity 
sufficient  to  carry  such  matter  entirely  away  from  him. 
This  has  been  shown  by  the  microscopic  and  chemical  struc¬ 
ture  of  meteorites,  by  their  paths  and  rates  of  motions,  and 
by  many  circumstances  which  will  be  found  detailed  at 
length  in  the  article  called  “  Meteors,  Seed  bearing  and 
Otherwise,”  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine  for  November,  1872. 
It  is  also  very  strikingly  supported  by  the  behavior  of  the 
BOHialled  eruption-prominences  of  the  sun.  Passing  from  the 
sun  to  the  major  planets  —  which  even  now  seem  to  have 
some  of  the  qualities  of  subordinate  or  secondary  suns,  and 
must  certainly  have  been  such  long  after  the  earth  and  her 
fellow  minor  planets  had  cooled  down  into  the  condition  of 
habitable  worlds  —  we  find  very  striking  evidence  to  show 
that  these  minor  suns  or  major  planets  erupted  from  their 
interior  the  material  of  meteor  systems,  and  of  those 
comets  of  small  period  which  have  been  called  the  comet- 
families  of  the  major  planets.  The  evidence  on  this  point 
will  be  found  fully  detailed  in  the  article  called  “  The 
Recent  Meteor  Shower  and  Meteor  Showers  generally,” 
which  appeared  in  the  Cornhill  Magazinefor  January  last; 
and  the  circumstance  will  there  be  found  noted,  that  we 
need  not  inquire  into  the  dimensions  of  a  body,  in  consid¬ 
ering  the  possibility  of  its  expelling  matter  from  its  interior 
with  a  velocity  sufficient  to  carry  such  matter  altogether 
away;  since,  in  point  of  fact,  the  inferiority  (for  instance) 
of  the  major  planets  compared  with  the  sun,  is  compensated 
by  the  inferior  attractive  power  which  their  eruptional 
forces  have  to  overcome.  All  that  is  required  is  a  sunlike 
condition  with  respect  to  heat ;  granting  this,  a  small  globe 
like  the  earth,  or  even  so  small  a  globe  as  the  moon,  would 
be  as  competent  to  expel  matter  to  great  distances  from 
its  interior,  as  the  major  planets,  or  as  the  sun  himself,  or 
even  as  an  orb  like  Sirius,  exceeding  our  sun  at  least  a 
thousand  times  in  volume. 

So  long  then  as  our  earth  continued  in  a  sunlike  state, 
she  would  probably  expel  matter  in  all  directions  with  a 
velocity  small  indeed  compared  with  the  velocity  of  matter 
erupted  from  the  sun,  but  quite  as  large  relatively  to  the 
attractive  power  of  the  earth.  This  process  of  continual 
eruption  would  not  exhaust  the  e.arth,  simply  because  it 
would  be  compensated  by  arrivals  from  without ;  and 
moreover,  far  the  greater  (juantity  of  erupted  matter  would 
doubtless  fall  back  upon  the  glowing  orb  of  the  earth. 
But  it  is  manifest,  that  whatever  matter  was  erupted 
directly  towards  the  moon,  so  as  to  fall  upon  her,  would 
recruit  her  mass.  As  we  must  assume  from  the  known 
mass  of  the  earth  that  she  was  for  ages  in  a  sun-like  con¬ 
dition,  we  must  believe  that  during  those  ages  that  face  of 
the  moon  which  was  continually  directed  earthwards,  re¬ 
ceived  no  inconsiderable  supply  of  erupted  matter.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  when  the  process  began,  the 
moon  was  much  larger  in  volume,  though  considerably  less 
in  mass,  than  at  the  present  time.  She  would,  therefore, 
at  that  time  intercept  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the 
erupted  matter.  Moreover,  since,  after  she  had  shrunk 
into  a  semi-plastic  but  still  growing  orb,  the  moon  must 
have  continued  for  a  very  long  time  subject  to  this  rain  of 
earth-born  missiles,  there  is  reason  for  regarding  as  very 


considerable  the  quantity  of  matter  by  which  her  hulk  was 
thus  increase!!.  Moreover,  if  it  be  remembered  that  the 
meteoric  missiles  thus  expelled  from  the  earth  would  nec¬ 
essarily  be  exceedingly  hot,  probably  liquid  even  before 
their  fall,  and  certainly  liquefied  at  the  moment  of  collision 
with  the  moon’s  surfai'e,  we  find  a  priori  evidence  for  that 
very  downfall  of  liquid  drops,  of  which,  as  mentioned 
above,  the  present  aspect  of  the  moon  seems  to  afford 
evidence.  It  is  certainly  a  noteworthy  circumstance  that 
a  theory  devised  to  explain  a  most  striking  peculiarity  of 
the  moon’s  globe,  should  account  also  for  a  feature,  not  less 
striking,  which  had  not  been  specially  in  view  when  the 
theory  was  invented. 

We  must  pass,  however,  from  these  considerations,  be¬ 
cause  the  evidence  on  which  they  have  been  based  is  too 
slight  to  warrant  any  prolonged  or  exact  discussion  respect¬ 
ing  them.  But  a  lew  words  remain  to  be  said  on  the 
question  which  originated  the  strange  theories  devised  to 
explain  why  the  moon  at  present  shows  no  traces  either  of 
oceans  or  an  atmosphere. 

We  have  said  that  on  our  ejirth  the  law  seems  estah- 
lished  that  where  there  is  no  water  there  are  no  volcanoes. 
May  it  not  be,  however,  that  this  law  does  not  extend  to 
the  moon  ?  Mr.  Mathieu  Williams,  whose  work,  “  The 
Fuel  of  the  Sun,”  has  suggested  many  new  and  striking 
considerations  respecting  the  celestial  orbs,  has  brought  to 
bear  on  this  question  an  experience  which  very  few  stu¬ 
dents  of'  astronomy  have  possessed  —  the  knowledge, 
namely,  of  the  behavior  of  fused  masses  of  matter  cooling 
i  under  a  variety  of  circumstances.  “  I  have  watched  the 
I  cooling  of  such  masses  very  frequently,”  he  says,  “  and 
have  seen  abundant  displays  of  miniature  volcanic  phe¬ 
nomena,  especially  marked  where  the  cooling  has  occurred 
under  conditions  most  nearly  resembling  those  of  a  gradu¬ 
ally  cooling  planet  or  satellite  —  that  is,  when  the  fused 
I  matter  has  been  enclosed  by  a  resisting  and  contracting 
crust.  The  most  remarkable  that  1  have  seen  are  those 
presented  by  the  cooling  of  the  ‘  tap  cinder  ’  from  puddling 
furnaces.  This,  as  it  flows  from  the  furnace,  is  received  in 
stout  iron  boxes  (called  ‘  cinder  bogies  ’).  The  following 
phenomena  are  usually  observable  on  the  cooling  of  the 
fused  cinder  in  a  circular  bogie.  First  a  thin  solid  crust 
forms  on  the  red-hot  surface.  This  speedily  cools  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  blacken.  If  pierced  by  a  slight  thrust  from  an 
iron  rod,  the  red-hot  matter  within  is  seen  to  be  in  a  state 
of  seething  activity,  and  a  considerable  quantity  e.xudes 
from  the  opening.  If  a  bogie  filled  with  fused  cinder  is 
left  undisturbed,  a  veritable  spontaneous  volcanic  eruption 
takes  place,  through  some  portion,  generally  near  the 
centre,  of  the  solid  crust.  In  some  cases,  this  eruption  is 
sufficiently  violent  to  eject  small  spurts  of  molten  cinder  to 
a  height  equal  to  four  or  five  times  the  width  of  the  bogie. 
The  crust  once  broken,  a  regular  crater  is  rapidly  formed, 

I  and  miniature  streams  of  lava  continue  to  pour  from  it ; 
sometimes  slowly  and  regularly,  occasion.illy  with  jerks 
and  spurts,  due  to  the  bursting  of  bubbles  of  gas.  The 
accumulation  of  these  lava-streams  forms  a  regular  cone, 
the  height  of  which  goes  on  increasing.  I  have  seen  a 
bogie  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  nine  or 
ten  inches  deep,  surmounted  in  this  way  by  a  cone  about 
five  inches  high,  with  a  base  equal  to  the  whole  width  of 
the  bogie.  These  cones  and  craters  could  be  but  little 
improved  by  a  modeller  desiring  to  represent  a  typical 
volcano  in  eruption.” 

The  aspect  of  the  moon’s  crater-covered  surface  certainly 
accords  better  with  the  supposition  that  active  processes 
I  like  those  described  by  Mr.  Williams  were  in  operation 
when  that  surface  was  formed,  than  with  the  theory  that 
I  slow  and  intermittent  volcanic  action  like  that  with  which 
I  we  are  now  familiar  on  earth,  modelled  the  moon’s  surface 
I  to  its  present  configuration.  In  the  former  case  water 
I  would  not  have  been  needed,  and  vaporous  matter  would 
not  have  been  expelled  to  an  extent  irreconcilable  with 
'  observed  phenomena. 

It  is  manifest  that  we  have  in  the  moon  a  subject  of 
research  which  has  been  by  no  means  exhausted.  Ascer¬ 
tained  facts  respecting  her  have  not  yet  been  e.xplained ; 
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and  doubtle88  many  facts  gtill  remain  to  be  ascertained. 
The  moon  will  hereafier  be  examined  with  greater  tele¬ 
scopic  power  than  has  yet  been  applied,  and  when  this  is 
done  appearances  may  l)e  accounted  for  which  are  at 
present  unintelligible.  Again ;  new  inquiries  into  the 
question  of  the  evolution  of  our  solar  system,  can  hardly 
fail  to  throw  light  on  the  peculiar  relations  presented  by 
the  moon  with  reference  to  the  terrestrial  globe.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  problems  suggested  by  lunar  research,  per¬ 
plexing  though  they  un({uestionably  are,  will  not  be  found 
insoluble ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  their  solution  will 
in  turn  throw  important  light  on  the  history  of  our  earth 
and  her  fellow  terrestrial  planets,  on  the  giant  planets 
which  travel  outside  the  zone  of  asteroids,  and  lastly,  on 
the  past  history,  present  condition,  and  future  fate  of  the 
great  central  luminary  bearing  sway  over  the  planetary 
system. 


THE  “SATURDAY  REVIEW”  ON  AMERICANS 
IN  liUROPE. 

In  the  last  month  or  two  the  number  of  American  visit¬ 
ors  to  Europe  has  been  increasing  so  fast  that  the  tide  of 
intercourse  between  the  Continents  begins  to  set  as  regu¬ 
larly  back  towards  the  Old  World  as  the  Gulf  Stream. 
These  visitors  have  multiplied  so  marvellously  that  the 
cabinfuls  of  respectable  passengers  on  the  Cunard  and  In¬ 
man  liners  must  almost  compensate  numerically  fur  the 
drain  of  the  poverty-stricken  steerage  loads  from  Liverpool 
or  Cork,  Hamburg  or  Rremen.  The  Americans  are  not 
the  people  to  be  lightly  balked  of  their  holiday  if  they 
have  once  set  their  hearts  upon  it,  and  many  of  them  had 
long  ago  made  up  their  minds  that  Vienna  was  an  excellent 
excuse  for  leaving  home.  The  rush  to  Europe  had  fairly 
set  in  before  anything  had  occurred  to  stop  it.  The  first 
comers  were  in  Austria  already  suffering  from  the  horrible 
weather  which  kept  Europeans  who  had  been  on  the  brink 
of  departure  shivering  over  their  start.  Like  the  fo.xes  of 
the  fable,  in  their  communications  with  their  homes  the 
Americans  who  had  already  committed  themselves  dwelt 
upon  all  that  was  pleasant,  and  touched  very  lightly  on  the 
drawbacks  and  disagreeables.  It  is  certain  that  the  letters 
of  the  correspondents  of  their  leading  journals  depicted 
things  very  much  in  rose-color,  while  the  extravagant 
prices  which  frightened  every  one  else  were  perhaps  almost 
an  inducement  to  Americans  who  had  set  aside  a  “  pile  ” 
of  dollars  that  must  be  dissipated.  A  bustling  broker  f  rom 
Wall  Street  will  punctiliously  go  through  the  work  which 
the  ladies  of  his  family  have  mapped  out  for  him,  but  none 
the  less  is  he  very  grateful  to  the  accidents  which  may  pre¬ 
cipitate  his  return  to  the  business  of  his  affections ;  while 
as  for  the  ladies,  they  are  in  love  with  s|>ending  for  its  own 
sake.  In  spite  of  everything,  the  rush  has  been  going  on 
without  remission,  and  steadily  gathering  volume.  Steam¬ 
ers  ®f  tremendous  tonnage  have  been  starting  almost  every 
day  from  New  York  and  New  England;  yet  their  berths 
have  been  at  a  premium,  and  their  saloons  crowded  to  suf¬ 
focation.  So  great  has  l>een  the  influx,  that  one  of  the 
leading  Transatlantic  Steam  Companies  has  very  sensibly 
opened  offices  in  Ix>ndon,  where  nelpless  customers  who 
are  cast  adrifl  for  the  first  time  upon  our  shores  may  be 
furnished  with  advice  as  to  their  future  proceedings. 
Wherever  you  travel  on  a  leading  Continental  line,  you 
might,  if  you  were  to  judge  by  your  fellow-passengers, 
fancy  yourself  seated  in  the  cars  of  the  Union,  while  some 
of  the  more  pretentious  Continental  hotels  have  become  as 
Transatlantic  in  their  tenants  as  the  Fifth  Avenue  in  New 
York  or  the  “  Grand  ”  at  Paris. 

As  is  the  way  with  selfish  human  nature,  we  naturally 
ask,  in  the  first  place,  how  this  formidable  incursion  is 
likely  to  affect  ourselves.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
the  old  saying,  “  The  more  the  merrier,”  when  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  every  one ;  and  it  might  be  assumed  that 
people  socially  disposed,  starting  on  a  summer  holiday, 
would  rather  welcome  the  prospect  of  plenty  of  society  of 
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similar  speech  and  kindred  origin.  Let  foreigners  say 
what  they  will  —  and  we  must  confess  that  appearances 
justify  their  speaking  as  they  do  —  we  know  that  the  Rritoa 
is  not  the  misanthrope  they  believe  him.  If  he  often  sits 
silent  when  travelling  alone,  it  is  because  he  is  shy  of 
strangers,  with  whom,  as  he  fancies,  he  has  few  sympathies 
and  because  he  cannot  be  voluble  or  even  civil  with  the  few 
I  broken  words  that  rattle  loosely  alwut  among  his  choughts. 

His  birthright  did  not  comprehend  the  gift  of  a  kind  of 
I  lingual  kaleidoscojHj,  which  can  arrange  stray  odds  and 
■  ends  of  speech  with  rapidity  and  precision  in  an  endless 
;  variety  of  pretty,  though  meaningless,  patterns.  Rut  when 
he  has  passed  twenty-four  hours  in  communion  with  him- 
I  self,  see  how  he  brightens  up  when  he  is  launched  somehow 
in  talk  with  a  countryman.  The  austere  man  grows  playful 
and  facetious,  the  reserved  man  becomes  effusive,  while 
fastidiousness  itself  ceases  to  stand  iqion  trifles,  and  over- 
,  looks  the  most  glaring  distinctions  of  caste.  The  habitue  ot 
bow-windows  in  St.  James’s  makes  himself  unaffectedly 
'  affable  to  the  honest  drysalter  from  Lower  Thames  Street, 
who  is  bound  for  the  Rhine  and  the  Oherland  with  the 
good-humored  partner  of  his  joys,  while  the  ritualistic  cu¬ 
rate  confides  his  impressions  of  scenery  and  foreign  forms 
of  religion  to  the  burly  bosom  of  a  sporting  young  brewer 
from  the  midland  counties.  Such  bi'ing  really  the  invet¬ 
erate  gregariousness  of  our  English  nature,  this  American 
incursion  should  surely  add  an  attraction  to  summer  travel 
bn  the  Continent.  At  least  we  should  have  plenty  of  jieople 
with  whom  we  could  exchange  small  talk  if  we  chance  to  he 
socially  disposed,  and  if  we  felt  unsociable  they  need  not 
bore  us.  Further,  our  intercourse  with  intelligent  Ameri¬ 
cans  would  introduce  us  into  a  new  world  of  ideas,  and 
that  we  take  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  enjoyment  of  rational 
travel.  Perhaps  it  may  come  to  this  in  time  when  the 
two  nations  get  used  to  each  other,  but  for  the  present  there 
are  very  few  of  us  who  are  able  to  look  upon  our  cousins  in 
the  light  of  acquisitions,  and  the  absence  of  attraction 
would  appear  to  be  mutual. 

It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  explain  the  reason  to  our 
satisfaction.  It  is  true  that  regarding  the  matter  from  our 
English  point  of  view,  there  are  certain  salient  peculiarities 
about  our  American  friends  which  it  is  impossible  to  ignore, 
and  which  are  naturally  distasteful  to  us.  To  becin  with, 
there  is  that  unmistakable  shibboleth  of  speech.  We  object 
to  nasal  utterances ;  we  are  inclined  to  shudder  at  some  of 
the  fresh  and  forcible  expressions  with  which  Americans 
taint  the  springs  of  early  English,  although  we  may  smile 
at  these  Americanisms  in  the  New  York  journals  and  in  the 
droll  writings  of  the  humorists  of  the  Far  West.  In  female 
mouths  especially  they  jar  harshly  on  our  sensibilities.  It 
may  be  that  we  feel  a  certain  responsibility  lor  the  manners 
and  behavior  of  people  wbo  use  our  own  language,  who 
resemble  us  in  features,  and  are  sprung  in  great  measure 
from  our  English  stock.  For  it  is  certain  that  a  very 
slight  experience  of  travel  makes  us  .accept  with  tolerable 
comjilacency,  or  at  least  resignation,  the  German  lady  who 
shovels  down  her  peas  with  the  knife  she  clutches  in  her 
fist,  as  well  as  the  French  commercial  gentleman  who  tucks 
his  napkin  into  his  shirt-collar  and  carefully  cleanses  his 
plate  with  his  bread.  No  doubt  English  and  Americans 
would  learn  to  like  and  respect  each  others’  good  qualities 
were  they  to  meet  in  villages  on  the  shores  of  the  Nyanza 
or  away  among  the  huts  of  the  Kirghis  in  the  ste|)])es  of 
Asia.  Like  the  American  admiral  in  Chinese  waters  in 
war  time,  they  would  remember  that  “  blood  is  thicker  than 
water,”  and  fraternize  cordially  enough.  Rut  on  the  high¬ 
ways  of  the  civilized  world  the  mutual  repulsion  is  a  dis.v 
greeable  fact.  Mounted  parties  of  the  respective  nations 
cross  each  other  on  the  Wengern  Alp  like  members  of  rival 
tribes  observing  an  armed  neutrality;  and  in  a  train  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rliine,  or  a  steamer  on  the  Upper  Danube, 
they  draw  aside  into  hostile  camps,  and  send  solitary  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  opposite  race  to  Coventry.  There  is  one  thing, 
however,  which  must  be  remembered,  and  that  is.  that  the 
Americans  who  make  themselves  most  conspicuous  when 
travelling,  and  whose  disagreeable  peculiarities  are  apt  to 
discredit  their  countrymen  generally,  are  people  of  the 
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rougher  and  ruder  sort.  And  the  same  remark  applies  to 
our  own  race,  under  similar  circumstances. 

Then,  in  the  American  influence  in  raisinu  foreign  prices 
we  have  a  substantial  grievance  which  rankles  not  unnatu- 
ndly,  and  this  season  it  is  taking  more  offensive  projKirtions 
than  ever.  The  travelling  American  may  be  said  to  lavish 
his  capital  where  the  Englishman  is  economizing  his  ex¬ 
penses.  It  is  very  much  the  fiishion  of  the  American  at 
home  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  to  spend  successive 
fortunes  almost  as  fast  as  he  makes  them.  He  makes  no 
provision  for  elder  sons,  nor  does  he  pretend  to  provide 
very  handsomely  for  any  of  his  male  children.  'They  must 
work  for  themselves  as  their  father  did  Ixdbre  them;  the. 
luckier  for  them  if  they  are  started  higher  up  on  the  social 
ladder.  For  himself  he  is  too  familiar  with  e.xamples  of 
the  melancholy  uncertainty  of  riches  to  be  very  eager  about 
storing  them.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  the  part  of  a  prudent 
man  to  make  sure  of  enjoyment  while  he  has  the  means. 
What  a  comfort  it  ought  to  be  to  a  speculator  going  into 
liquidation  previously  to  beginning  again,  to  reflect  that  he 
has  had  a  deal  of  sjHJnding  out  of  the  proceeds  of  his  hast 
venture.  Governed  vaguely  by  notions  like  these,  although, 
perhaps,  he  scarcely  translates  them  into  words,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  comes  over  for  his  European  tour.  He  sets  aside  a 
liberal  sum  for  his  e.xpenses,  and,  as  we  said  before,  he 
does  not  care  how  soon  he  is  back  at  his  work.  He  has  no 
great  reason  to  check  the  e.xtravagance  of  his  family,  and 
he  has  every  inducement  to  enjoy  every  comfort  which 
money  can  promire  him  while  his  travels  last.  He  bids  for 
the  best  rooms  in  the  hotel;  there  is  n.aturally  a  sharp  com¬ 
petition  in  the  height  of  the  season;  landlords  learn  that 
they  may  charge  very  much  what  they  please,  and,  as  we 
know,  it  is  much  more  easy  to  send  a  tariff  up  than  to  get 
it  lowered  .again.  He  finds  himself  in  countries  where  it  is 
the  practice  to  drink  wine  at  dinner,  and  where  there  are 
no  bars  where  you  can  liquor  up  from  breakfast  to  bed¬ 
time.  He  changes  his  liabits  easily  enough,  and  gets  curi¬ 
ous  in  costly  vintages.  When  one  item  h.abitually  figures 
heavily  in  your  bills,  it  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  all 
the  others  h.ave  a  tendency  to  swell  in  proportion ;  and 
when  the  total  of  the  bills  is  largo,  it  is  a  mere  bagatelle  to 
be  over-generous  to  the  servants.  Besides  iiourenux  riches 
who  are  cast  away  in  a  crowd  with  plenty  of  money  burn¬ 
ing  in  their  pockets  naturally  assert  their  superiority  for  the 
time  by  casting  their  small  change  recklessly'  about  them. 
Guides  and  ])orters  get  utterly  coiTupted  and  demoralized 
by  the  thunder-showers  of  dollars  that  fall  in  the  hot  sea¬ 
son.  If  landlords  do  not  respect  these  liberal  patrons  of 
theirs,  it  is  only  "‘human  natur  ”  that  they  should  make 
slight  account  of  less  pretentious  guests  who  are  comptdled 
to  be  frugal. 

So  it  is  no  wonder  that  people  of  moderate  means,  smart¬ 
ing  already  under  a  steady  increase  of  charges,  should  look 
with  undisguised  anxiety  to  the  results  of  the  American  in 
vasion  of  the  year,  and  regard  with  something  like  aversion 
the  members  of  the  invading  force.  They  might  be  con¬ 
tent  to  try  to  bear  it  with  more  philosophy  did  they  feel 
that  the  mass  of  Americans  profited  by  their  trip  or  even 
enjoyed  it  thoroughly.  As  for  the  profit,  it  would  be  rash 
to  speak  decidedly,  for  quick  and  very  intelligent  people 
may  be  learning  fast  when  they  look  least  like  it.  All  we 
can  say  is,  that  their  system  of  travel  strikes  us  as  a  bad 
one,  and  that  whiit  they  learn  under  it  must  almost  neces¬ 
sarily  be  superficial  and  conventional.  They  hurry  from 

eL'c  to  place  even  faster  than  the  average  English  cockney, 
ause  they  are  always  in  excellent  training  for  pace,  and 
have  been  freshened  by  the  long  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 
They  are  driven  along  by  the  Furies  in  the  shape  of  a 
craving  for  change  of  scene,  a  longing  for  excitement  in 
the  absence  of  their  habitual  avocations,  and  a  crushing 
consciousness  that  the  time  before  them  is  shorter  than 
their  allotted  task.  They  rush  through  noble  scenery, 
•long  the  crowded  high-roads,  and  dare  notallow  themselves 
to  loiter  in  those  sequestered  nooks  where  Nature  is  really 
to  be  seen  and  courted  in  her  beauty.  When  they  do 
Unger  for  a  time  in  a  capital,  in  Paris  for  example,  they 
leave  their  wives  and  their  daughters  to  do  the  churches. 


i  the  galleries,  and  the  shopping,  and  seek  recreation  and 
I  repose  in  the  restaurants,  cafes,  and  bankers’  ante-rooms 
I  where  their  countrymen  most  do  congregate.  Small  blame 
j  to  them,  as  an  Irishman  would  say.  Those  blessed  inter- 
!  vals  that  almost  carry  them  back  to  the  States  are,  for  a 
!  certain  class  of  Americans,  almost  their  only  seasons  of  real 
I  enjoyment,  although  perhaps  it  was  scarcely  worth  while 
I  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  indulge  in  them.  If  ap[)earance8 
i  are  not  altogether  deceptive,  we  can  speak  with  more  con- 
i  fidence  as  to  the  pleasures  of  their  trip  than  as  to  its  profit, 
j  There  is  no  mistaking  the  worn  and  wistful  look  which  tells 
i  of  continual  eflbrt  and  an  irrepressible  desire  to  have  it  .all 
well  over.  With  its  rapid  repasts  and  its  interminable  dis- 
1  tances,  America  turns  out  far  harder  and  more  wiry  travel- 
I  lers  than  most  countries.  Still,  the  constant  change  of 
I  scene,  diet,  and  climate  for  months  on  end;  the  eating 
I  habitually,  as  it  were,  with  loins  girded  and  staves  in  their 
I  hands ;  the  perpetual  catching  of  trains  at  untimely  hours  ; 
the  being  cooped  up  among  the  crowds  in  waiting-rooms 
under  the  charge  of  autocratic  jacks-in-oflice,  and  being 
I  compelled  to  race  for  seats  heavily  handicapped  by  their 
latest  purt’hases,  must  be  a  severe  strain  on  the  strongest 
!  system.  No  wonder  that  towards  the  middle  of  his  time 
I  abroad  the  most  active  American  tourist  oscillates  between 
j  despondency  and  despair,  anti  that  the  wearing  struggle 
imprints  its  traces  on  the  wasting  features.  We  cannot 
I  help  thinking  that  many  Americans  in  Europe  will  svmpa- 
I  thize  with  us  if  we  venture  to  express  a  wish  that  some  of 
I  them  had  stayed  at  home. 


CELEBRATED  HOAXES. 

Thkre  has  at  all  times  been  a  proneness,  more  or  less 
developed,  for  indulgence  in  the  pratical  jokes  or  deceptions 
called  hoaxes ;  sometimes  through  self-interested  motives, 
but  more  usually  springing  from  a  love  of  fun  with  a  bit  of 
malice  in  it.  Antiquaries  have  frequently  been  victimized 
in  this  way,  by  the  fabrication  of  articles  purporting  to  be 
interesting  as  relics  of  past  times.  The  readers  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  “  Antujuary  ”  will  remember  the  metal 
vessel  inscribed  with  the  letters  A'D-L'L',  which  Monk- 
barns  interpreted  to  mean  Agricola  dicavit  libens  lubens ; 
but  which  Edie  Ochiltree  boldly  pronounced  to  be,  Aikin 
Drum's  long  ladle.  This  was  a  supposed  instance  of  hon¬ 
est  misconstruction  by  a  learned  man  whose  zeal  travelled 
a  little  too  fast,  due  to  Scott’s  imagination ;  but  there  was 
a  real  instance  in  the  case  of  Vallancey,  an  Irish  antiquary, 
who  found  a  sculptured  stone  on  the  hill  of  Tara,  and  en¬ 
graved  the  six  letters  of  its  inscription  in  a  costlj'  work 
which  he  published  ;  he  made  out  these  to  mean.  To  liel'ts, 
God  of  Fire ;  but  they  proved  to  be  simply  some  of  the 
letters  in  the  name  of  an  Irishman,  who,  lying  down  lazily 
on  the  stone,  incised  them  with  a  knife  or  chisel.  In  1756, 
a  wit,  aided  by  an  engraver,  cut  on  a  flat  stone  several 
words  which  were  really  an  e[>itaph :  Beneath  this  stone  re- 
poseth  Claud  Coster,  tripe-seller  of  Impington,  as  doth  his 
consort  Jane ;  but  the  seventy-seven  letters  were  so  skil¬ 
fully  divided  into  apparent  words,  syllables,  and  abbrevia¬ 
tions.  as  to  look  exactly  like  a  Latin  inscription  relating  to 
the  Flmperor  Claudius.  For  a  long  time-the  stone  deceived 
antiquaries. 

Gough,  the  celebrated  archa-ologist,  saw  at  a  curiosity- 
shop  a  slab  of  stone  inscribed  in  a  curious  way,  bought  it, 
had  it  described  belbre  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  en¬ 
graved  for  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine.  It  purported  to  be  : 
Here  Hardcnul  dranic  a  wine-horn  dry,  stared  about  him, 
and  died.  The  shopkeeper  stated  that  the  stone  had  been 
discovered  in  Kennington  Lane,  where  the  palace  of  Hard- 

I  enut  or  Hardicanute  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated. 

1  The  whole  affair  proved  to  be  a  hoax.  George  Steevens, 
having  a  grudge  against  Gough,  procured  a  fragment  of  a 
chimney  slab,  scratched  an  inscription  on  it  in  rudely 
formed  letters,  and  got  a  curiosity-dealer  so  to  manage  that 
Gough  should  see  and  buy  the  stone. 

Italy  is  wonderfully  fertile  in  modern  antiques,  articles 
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made  to  imitate  ancient  productions,  and  sold  at  a  hi^h 
•price  to  unwary  art -connoisseurs,  inghiraini,  in  his  costly 
work  on  Vases  “  Vasi  Fittili,”  has  a  most  absurd  engrav¬ 
ing  of  a  vase,  on  which  is  depicted  an  archaeologist  running 
after  Fame;  the  lady  has  her  thumb  to  her  nose,  exactly 
in  the  way  known  to  boys  as  “  taking  a  sight,”  while  three 
engraved  Greek  words  represent  her  as  saying :  “  Be  off, 
my  fine  fellow!  ”  No  such  vase  existed:  a  hoax  had  been 
perpetrated  by  a  rival  connoisseur,  which  Inghirami  did 
not  discover  soon  enough  to  cancel  his  engraving. 

‘  There  is  no  scarcity  of  instances,  at  the  present  day, 
and  in  our  own  country,  of  the  manufacture  of  antiques  — 
more  for  profitable  deception  than  mere  waggery.  Koinan 
vessels  and  coins  are  every  year  coming  to  light  which  the 
Romans  never  saw,  and  flint  implements  which  certainly 
were  not  fabricated  in  the  Stone  Period.  Numismatists 
and  coin -collectors  know,  to  their  cost  sometimes,  what 
rogues  can  do  in  one  particular  department  of  fraudulent 
hoaxing.  A  very  old  silver  coin  is  worth,  in  the  antiqua¬ 
rian  market,  many  times  its  weight  in  pure  silver,  or  even 
pure  gold ;  and  hence  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  man¬ 
ufacture  modern  antique  coins,  producing  at  the  cost  of  a 
few  shillings  that  which  will  bring  many  pounds.  There 
is  reason  to  suspect  that  even  in  old  times  such  sophistica¬ 
tions  were  practised ;  for  Roman  coins  have  occasionally 
been  dug  up,  in  which  the  good  specimens  are  found  to  be 
mixed  with  others  evidently  plated,  and  others,  again,  as 
evidently  washed  over  with  silver.  The  Greek  islands  are 
known  at  the  present  day  to  shelter  men  who  make  false 
dies  of  ancient  coins,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  manufacture 
of  new  specimens  so  doctored  up  as  to  pass  for  old.  The 
trade  is  a  lucrative  one.  A  certain  engraver  of  these  sur¬ 
reptitious  dies  is  said  to  have  netted  two  or  three  thousand 
pounds  from  the  pockets  of  English  tourists  alone,  who 
bought  the  counterfeits  at  high  prices  under  the  belief  in 
their  genuine  antique  character.  The  dies  were  really 
well  engraved,  and  the  coins  put  out  of  hand  in  clever 
style.  That  England  exercises  this  art  as  well  as  Greece, 
is  quite  certain. 

Literaty  hoa.xes  have  been  so  numerous,  that  even  a 
mere  list  of  them  would  be  out  of  the  question.  There 
have  Ixjen  many  like  that  which  Madame  de  Genlis  spoke 
of.  The  Due  de  Liancourt  was  on  intimate  terras  with  the 
Abb4  Delille ;  both  were  at  Spa ;  and  on  one  particular 
morning  the  abb<S  was  deeply  chagrined  at  a  hoax  which 
(unknown  to  him)  his  friend  hail  perpetrated.  The  due 
wrote  some  couplets  on  the  fete-day  of  Madame  la  Du- 
chesse  d’Orleans,  regular  in  structure,  but  most  inane  and 
insipid ;  he  placed  the  name  of  the  Abb6  Delille  beneath 
them,  caused  the  verses  to  be  printed  in  a  few  copies  of  a 
newspaper  printed  in  another  town,  and  contrived  that  one 
of  these  cojiies  should  reach  the  abb^,  whose  ve.xation  was 
intense.  Nearly  parallel  to  this  is  the  achievement  of  an 
American  newspaper  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  some 
wretched  verses  were  printed,  and  ascribed  to  the  pen  of 
the  eminent  poet  William  Cullen  Bryant ;  these  were 
copied  in  many  other  papers,  and  came  to  the  astonished 
eyes  of  Bryant  himself.  When  the  editor  was  some  time 
afterwards  asked  for  an  explanation,  he  boldly  avowed  that 
his  purpose  was  to  establish  the  fact  that,  no  matter  how 
atrocious  an  effusion  might  be,  the  name  of  a  poet  who  had 
established  a  reputation  would  make  it  true  poetry  in  the 
eyes  of  a  large  majority  of  poetry  readers. 

The  hoaxes  which  have  no  connection  either  with  an¬ 
tiquities  or  with  literature  are  not  easily  grouped  into 
classes ;  nor,  in  fact,  is  it  worth  while  so  to  do.  Let  us 
take  a  few  at  random.  At  Liverpool,  in  1807,  bills  were 
placarded  all  about  the  town,  announcing  that,  at  one 
o’clock  upon  a  particular  day,  a  splendid  model  of  a  ninety- 
eight-gun  man-of-war,  built  on  Lord  Stanhope’s  plan,  and 
magnificently  decorated,  would  reach  Chisenhall  Street 
Bridge  by  canal  from  Wigan  ;  with  a  band  on  deck  to  play 
*‘  Rule  Britannia,”  which  was  to  be  sung  by  the  celebrated 
Madame  Catalan! ;  and  a  beautifully  adorned  barge  was  to 
precede  the  model,  containing  Polito’s  hippopotamus  (one 
of  the  show-sights  of  that  day).  The  people  attended  in 
tens  of  thousands  along  the  banks  and  on  the  bridges  of 
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i  the  canal  nearly  all  the  way  to  Wigan.  The  daily  pas. 

I  senger-barge  arrived  at  its  customary  hour ;  and  not  until 
I  then  was  it  known  that  the  public  had  been  hoaxed. 

I  Shortly  before  this  date,  when  the  dreaded  Bonaparte 
;  was  half-expected  to  invade  England,  the  quiet  dwellers  on 
I  the  south  coast  were  in  constant  terror,  imagining  all  sorts 
of  dreadful  things  consequent  on  the  arrival  of  the  French. 
There  lived  at  Chichester,  not  far  from  the  coast,  a  family 
j  consisting  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  his  wife,  and  daughter. 

I  Some  Centabs  got  up  a  hoax  to  the  effect  that  the  only 
j  really  safe  place  in  England  was  at  Cambridge ;  the  family 
removed  thither,  and  settled  down  near  Trinity  College  as 
an  impregnable  station. 

In  181 2,  a  re})ort  was  extensively  spread  about  that  a 
grand  military  review  would  be  held  on  Wimbledon 
Common.  As  many  as  twenty  thousand  people  assembled, 
who  poured  in  from  all  quarters  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and 
in  carriages.  The  local  authorities,  seeing  this  throng  of 
;  people,  and  knowing  at  once  that  it  denoted  a  hoax,  caused 
jjcrsons  to  be  placed  on  the  roads  of  approach  to  disabuse 
'  the  minds  of  the  sight-seers;  but  this  was  of  no  avail;  the 
j  rumor  was  believed,  not  the  contradiction.  When,  how- 
I  ever,  the  day  wore  on  without  the  appearance  of  any  mili¬ 
tary  pageant,  the  populace  grew  angry,  then  mischievous; 
mishaps  occurred,  and  the  Common  was  set  on  fire.  Here¬ 
upon  messengers  were  sent  quickly  to  London,  and  a 
detachment  of  Foot-guards  marched  down  to  remain  a 
,  while  on  the  Common  until  the  deluded  people  had  de¬ 
parted. 

One  of  the  most  annoying  hoaxes  ever  recorded  was  that 
which,  about  sixty  years  ago,  was  known  in  London  as  the 
I  Berners  Street  hoax.  It  drew  the  attention  of  the  news- 
I  papers  at  the  time  ;  then  of  the  magazines  and  the  Annual 
\  Register;  many  years  afterwards  (in  connection  with  a 
i  biogra])hical  notice  of  the  hoaxer),  of  the  Quarterly  Review ; 
and  more  recently,  if  we  remember  rightly,  of  the 
“  Ingoldsby  Legen<ls.”  Berners  Street  is  a  (juiet  street  of 
hotels,  and  shops  with  private-looking  windows ;  in  1810, 
it  was  still  more  quiet,  inhabited  by  well-to-do  families 
I  living  in  a  genteel  way.  One  morning,  soon  after  break- 
'  fast,  a  wagon-load  of  coals  drew  up  before  the  door  of  a 
widow  lady  in  that  street,  and  soon  afterwards  a  van-load 
!  of  furniture  ;  then  came  a  hearse  with  a  coffin,  and  a  train 
of  mourning-coaches.  Presently  arrived  two  fashionable 
I  physicians,  a  dentist,  and  an  accoucheur,  driving  up  as 
j  near  as  they  could  to  the  door,  and  wondering  why  so 
I  many  lumtiering  vehicles  were  so  near  at  hand.  Six  men 
I  brought  a  great  chamber-organ ;  a  coach-maker,  a  cloek- 
;  maker,  a  carpet-manufacturer,  and  a  wine-merchant  sent 
i  specimens  of  their  goods ;  a  brewer  brought  several  barrels 
■  of  ale  ;  curiosity-dealers  brought  sundry  knickknacks.  A 
i  piano-forte,  linen,  jewelry,  wigs  and  head-dresses,  a  cart¬ 
load  of  potatoes,  books,  prints,  conjuring  tricks,  feathers, 
j  ices,  jellies,  were  among  the  things  brought  to  (or  at  least 
i  near)  the  house  ;  while  mantua-makers  came  with  baskets 
j  of  millinery  and  fancy  articles,  and  opticians  with  tele- 
j  scopes.  Then,  after  a  time,  trooped  in  from  all  (juarters 
i  grocers,  coachmen,  footmen,  cooks,  hou.se-maids,  nursety- 
niaids,  and  other  servants,  come  in  quest  of  situations.  To 
crown  all,  persons  of  distinction  came  in  their  carriages  — 
i  the  Commander-in-chief,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a 
j  cabinet  minister,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  the  chairman  of  directors  of  the  East 
1  India  Company,  an  eminent  parliamentary  philanthropist, 

]  and  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  last-named  functionary  —  one 
,  among  those  who  speedily  saw  that  all  had  been  victimized 
I  by  a  gigantic  hoax  —  drove  to  Marlborough  Street  police- 
1  office,  and  told  the  sitting  magistrate  that  he  had  received 
1  a  letter  from  a  lady  in  Berners  Street,  to  the  effect  that 
:  she  had  been  summoned  to  attend  at  the  Mansion  House, 
j  that  she  was  extremely  ill,  that  she  wished  to  make  a 
j  deposition  upon  oath,  and  that  she  would  deem  it  a  great 
j  favor  if  his  Lordship  would  call  upon  her.  All  the  other 
'  persons  of  eminence  had  had  their  commiseration  appealed 
‘  to  in  a  somewhat  similar  way.  Police-officers  (there  were 
I  no  polieemen  in  those  days)  were  sent  to  keep  order  in 
I  Berners  Street,  which  was  nearly  choked  with  vehicles, 
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jjmmed  and  interlocked  one  with  another;  the  drivers 
irere  irritated,  the  disappointed  tradesmen  were  exasper¬ 
ated,  and  a  large  crowd  enjoyed  the  malicious  fun.  Some 
of  the  vans  and  goods  were  overturneil  and  broken ;  while 
a  few  casks  of  ale  became  a  prey  to  the  populace.  All 
through  the  day,  until  late  at  night,  did  this  extraordinary 
state  of  things,  continue,  to  the  terror  and  dismay  of  the 
poor  lady  and  the  other  inmates  of  the  house.  Every  one 
found  directly  that  it  was  a  hoax ;  but  the  name  of  the 
hoaxer  was  not  known  till  long  afterwards.  This,  it 
appeared,  was  Theodore  Hook,  one  of  the  most  inveterate 
punsters  and  jokers  of  the  day.  He  had  noticed  the  very 
quiet  character  of  Berners  Street,  and  the  name  of  Mrs. 


easy  by  the  fact  that  the  dreaded  canal  was  only  a  myth, 
and  that  he  had  entertained  two  such  eminent  men  as  Mr. 
Hook  and  Mr.  Mathews. 

Many  of  our  distinguished  actors  have  been  great  lovers 
of  practical  hoaxes  —  not  only  comedians  and  farceurs,  but 
tragic  actors,  who  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  always  in 
a  passion  of  rage,  jealousy,  revenge,  and  so  forth.  Young, 
the  tragedian,  for  instance,  was  once  driving  in  a  gig  witn 
a  friend  in  the  outskirts  of  London ;  he  pulled  up  at  a  turn- 
pike-gate,  noticed  the  name  of  the  toll-collector  written  up 
over  the  door,  and  politely  told  the  gate-woman  that  he 
particularly  wished  to  see  Mr. - on  a  matter  of  impor¬ 

tance.  Feeling  impressed  with  the  emphatic  statement, 


on  a  brass  plate  on  one  of  the  doors ;  he  laid  a  wager  i  she  sent  hastily  for  her  husband  the  toll-collector,  who  was 


with  a  brother-wag  who  accompanied  him,  that  he  would 
make  that  particular  house  the  talk  of  the  whole  town. 
And  he  assuredly  did  it.  He  devoted  three  or  four  days 

to  writing  letters,  in  the  name  of  Mrs. - ,  to  tradesmen 

of  all  kinds,  professional  men,  distinguished  personages. 


working  in  a  neighboring  field.  He  bustled  on  a  clean 
coat,  and  presented  himself.  Young  said,  “  I  paid  for  a 
ticket  at  the  last  gate,  and  was  told  that  it  would  free  me 
through  this ;  as  I  wish  to  be  scrupulously  exact,  will  you 
kindly  tell  me  whether  such  is  the  case  ?  ”  “  Why,  of 


and  servants  out  of  place;  all  couched  in  a  lady-like  style,  |  course  it  is  !”  “  Can  I  then  pass  through  without  paying? 


and  requesting  the  persons  addressed  to  come  to  Berners  i 
Street  on  the  appointed  day,  for  reasons  specially  stated,  i 
Hook  took  a  furnished  lodging  just  opposite  the  house,  and  | 
there  posted  himself  with  two  or  three  companions  on  the 
day  in  question,  to  enjoy  the  scene.  He  deemetl  it  expe-  | 
dient,  however,  to  go  off  quickly  into  the  country,  and  j 
there  remain  incog,  for  a  time ;  if  he  had  been  publicly  1 
known  as  the  author  of  the  hoax,  it  is  probable  he  would  j 
have  fared  badly.  1 

The  incidents  in  the  life  of  Hook  comprise  many  in  i 
which  that  unscrupulous  man  played  the  part  of  hoaxer,  j 
One  of  his  victims  was  Romeo  Coates,  a  man  about  town 
in  the  flays  of  the  Regency  —  a  beau,  an  amateur  actor, 
who  delighted  in  riding  through  the  streets  of  the  West 
End  in  a  bedizened  pink  coat  of  extraordinary  shape. 
One  day  this  eccentric  received  an  invitation  to  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  entertainment  given  by  the  Prince  Regent  at  Carlton 
House.  He  was  almost  crazy  with  joy  at  the  honor; 
dressed  and  adorned  himself  to  the  highest  attainable 


The  toll-collector’s  further  reply,  and  his  vituperation  when 
the  travellers  complacently  jiassed  on,  need  not  be  here 
transcribed. 


HIRAM  POWERS. 

Hiram  Powers,  the  sculptor  of  the  Greek  Slave,  for 
that  is  his  one  especial  claim  to  the  world’s  remembrance, 
was  born  at  Woodstock,  one  of  the  most  central  towns  of 
Windsor  County  in  Vermont,  in  the  United  States,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  the  29th  July,  1805.  He  was  the  eighth  in  a  family 
of  nine  children,  the  father  being  a  small  farmer  in  the 
northeastern  corner  of  the  United  States  just  now  particu¬ 
larized.  There  Hiram  passed  his  childhood  and  youth, 
picking  up  at  the  district  school  near  the  farm  whatever 
knowledge  was  attainable  by  him  in  the  way  of  book-learn¬ 
ing  as  a  preparation  for  a  life  (as  it  proved)  of  some  hard¬ 
ship.  Even  in  his  earlier  years,  besides  mastering  the 


pitch,  and  drove  in  his  fanciful  chariot  to  Carlton  j  rudiments,  he  evidenced  a  remarkable  taste  for  drawing, 
House.  The  card  of  invitation  passed  him  safely  through  !  ami  aenuired.  withevitlent  facility,  no  little  skill  in  various 


House.  The  card  of  invitation  passed  him  safely  through 
all  the  outer  portals  and  corridors ;  but  when  a  private  sec¬ 
retary  or  chamberlain  at  length  scrutinized  it,  he  pronounced 
it  to  be  a  forgery.  In  vain  did  poor  Romeo  Coates  pro¬ 
test  that  he  knew  nothing  of  any  forgery  or  hoax  ;  he  was 
turned  back ;  and  as  his  equipage  had  driven  away,  he  had 
to  pick  his  way  through  the  mud  to  the  nearest  hackney- 
coach  stand.  It  turned  out  that  Theodore  Hook  had  clev¬ 
erly  imitated  the  invitation  card,  one  veritable  specimen 
of  which  he  had  contrived  to  obtain  the  loan  of  for  a  few 
hours.  On  another  occasion,  he  associated  as  a  companion 
in  a  hoax  the  elder  Mathews  the  comedian,  a  man  full  of 
wit  and  frolic,  but  withal  much  more  kimlly  and  consider¬ 
ate  than  Hook.  One  day  Hook  and  Mathews  took  a  row 
up  the  river  to  Richmond.  Passing  a  well-trimmed  lawn 
at  Barnes,  they  noticed  an  inscription-board  sternly  forbid¬ 
ding  any  strangers  to  land  on  the  lawn.  This  was  enough 
for  Hook.  Tying  the  boat  to  a  tree,  he  and  Mathews 
landed,  taking  with  them  fishing-rods  and  lines.  Hook 
acted  as  a  land-surveyor,  Mathews  as  his  clerk.  They 


and  acquired,  with  evident  facility,  no  little  skill  in  various 
kinds,  some  of  them  out-of-the-way  kinds,  of  handicraft. 

After  struggling  on,  with  indiflerent  success,  for  several 
years,  the  father  of  this  numerous  family  at  last  failed  alto¬ 
gether  in  his  farming.  The  stock  was  sold  ofl’,  the  house 
in  which  most  of  the  home  group  had  been  born  was 
stripped  of  its  contents  and  abandoned.  Young  and  old 
together,  they  all  migrated  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
familiar  Green  ISIouiitain  range  (Vermont)  clothed  with 
evergreen  fir,  spruce,  and  hemlock,  crossing  New  York 
State,  and  traversing  Pennsylvania,  until  they  settled  down 
once  more  —  first  of  all  together,  afterwards  scattered  — 
in  Ohio,  the  State  selected  by  their  father  for  their  des¬ 
tination.  Immediately  after  his  death,  the  youngest  of  them 
had,  as  the  elders  had  done  previously,  to  shift  for  them¬ 
selves.  There  was  no  alternative.  The  father’s  circum¬ 
stances,  from  having  been  involved  in  Vermont,  had 
reduced  him  in  Ohio  to  the  last  state  of  indigence.  Hiram 
Powers,  the  youngest  but  one  of  his  children,  child  though 
he  still  was,  had  to  support  himself,  as  best  he  could,  out 


paced  slowly  to  and  fro  along  the  lawn,  pretending  to  j  of  his  own  energies.  Seeking  one  of  the  larger  centres  of 


measure  with  the  fishing-rods  as  measuring  and  levelling 
itatt's,  and  the  fishing-lines  as  yard  and  rood  measures. 
Presently  a  parlor-window  opened,  and  out  walked  the  oc- 


industry  in  that  very  heart  and  core  of  the  United  States, 
geographically,  he  e’>tablished  his  headquarters,  in  fighting 
the  Battle  of  Life,  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  in  Cincin- 


cupant  of  the  villa,  a  well-to-do  alderman.  In  great  wrath,  nati.  There  he  first  obtained  employment,  simply  to  fetch 
he  demanded  what  the  two  interlopers  were  almut.  Hook  and  carry  as  a  waiter  in  the  news  and  smoking-room  of  a 
coolly  but  courteously  told  him  that  a  new  canal  was  to  be  hotel  establishment.  Afterwards,  with  an  eye  to  bettering 
cut  directly  across  the  lawn,  and  that  accurate  measure-  himself,  he  went  in  at  tare  and  trett,  at  cording  parcels 


ments  were  necessary  to  determine  the  exact  direction  |  and  totting  up  ciphers  in  the  ledger,  at  a  store  or  pro- 


which  it  should,  take.  Partly  in  rage,  partly  in  despair, 
the  alderman  invited  them  in  to  “  talk  it  over ;  ”  a  sumptu¬ 
ous  dinner  and  the  best  of  wines  were  just  reaily  ;  and  the 
alderman  endeavored  to  persuade  the  surveyor  that  another 


vision  warehouse.  He  then  became  traveller  to  a  local 
tradesman,  getting  new  orders  for  him  and  collecting  what¬ 
ever  accounts  were  outstanding. 

He  was  still  a  stripling  in  years,  as  well  as  in  appear- 


line  for  the  canal  might  easily  be  obtained  without  touch-  j  ance,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  watch  and  clock  maker, 
ing  his  lawn  at  all.  Hook  and  Mathews  revealed  the  i  Being  already  something  of  a  mechanician,  in  theory  at 
hoax  before  taking  their  departure,  and  managed  to  talk  1  lea8t,”and  having  great  delicacy  both  of  hand  and  eye  in 
him  into  a  hearty  laugh  about  it  —  rendered  all  the  more  ;  the  manipulation  of  anything,  no  matter  how  minute,  he 
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took  with  pleasure  to  the  exquisite  craft  of  putting  to¬ 
gether  and  taking  to  pieces,  of  repairing  and  furbishing 
those  coiled  springs  that  were  like  thread,  and  those 
cogged  wheels  that  were  microscopic.  For  all  his  satisfac-  | 
tion,  however,  at  having  risen  in  life  so  far  —  the  born  | 
artist  (as  he  soon  afterwards  proved  himself  to  be)  could  j 
not  help  aspiring  to  get  yet  higher.  Through  all  reverses  j 
of  fortune  he  had  still  contrived  to  keep  up,  and  even  to  | 
improve  upon  his  early  aptitude^as  a  draughtsman,  though  : 
be  did  so  merely  in  the  intervals  of  work  and  purely  as  an  | 
amusement. 

Fortunately  for  him,  it  so  happened  that  about  this  time  ; 
there  had  arrived  in  Cincinnati  a  Prussian  sculptor  who  i 
had  been  engaged  by  the  municipality  to  execute  a  bust  of  j 
General  Jackson,  the  seventh  of  the  American  Presidents.  I 
By  good  luck  the  clockmaker’s  apprentice  came  into  com-  I 
munication  personally  with  the  travelled  artist  from  i 
Germany.  The  latter  appears  to  have  been  good-natured  j 
as  well  as  discerning.  He  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  j 
shopboy  of  the  borologist,  just  the  kind  of  interest  shown  i 
by  M.  Masqiierier  in  the  shopboy  of  the  London  newsvender,  | 
afterwards  famous  as  the  greatest  of  all  experimental  phi¬ 
losophers,  as  we  have  already  taken  occasion  to  remark  in 
our  memoir  of  Michael  Faraday.  The  Prussian  sculptor, 
when  not  too  busily  occupied  in  preparing  his  elTigy  of 
Andrew  Jaekson,  gave  young  Hiram  Powers  a  lesson  or 
two  in  drawing,  in  modelling,  and  in  designing. 

The  pupil  eagerly  availed  himself  of  so  golden  an  op{K)r- 
tunity.  Not  a  hint  was  thrown  away  upon  his  bright 
intelligence.  He  not  only  handled  his  pencil  and  his 
crayons  with  greater  dexterity  than  he  bad  ever  before 
attained,  he  soon  enough  picked  up  sufhcient  knowledge  to 
enable  him  to  take  kindly,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  the  (for  him 
at  least)  newly  discovered  art  as  a  moulder  or  modeller. 
His  affection  for  art  as  a  child,  returned  upon  him  with 
redoubled  force  just'as  he  was  entering  upon  his  early  , 
manhood.  His  resolve  was  soon  taken  —  cost  what  it  I 
might  in  the  way  of  toil,  of  thrift,  of  penury,  and,  worst  of  I 
all,  of  waiting  —  he  would  become  an  artist.  He  threw  aside 
the  tubular  eye-glass  of  the  watchmaker,  and  took  eagerly 
to  handling  the  little  wooden  blades  with  which  the  damp 
clay  model  is  worked,  from  an  almost  shapeless  mass  into 
whatever  subtlest  line  or  dimpling  surface  the  intending 
sculptor  pleases.  Adept  as  he  had  been  in  drawing,  from 
bis  youth  upwards,  he  became  a  yet  greater  adept  now  in 
mo<ielling  plaster,  under  his  tutor’s  direction.  From 
watching  his  friend  form  busts,  he  got  to  make  busts  for 
himself.  And  the  busts  of  Hiram  Powers  soon  came  to  be 
noted  for  their  minute  ffnisb,  and  for  their  extraordinary 
resemblance  to  the  originals.  He  had  the  knack  of  catch¬ 
ing  a  likeness.  He  had,  in  other  words,  the  keenest  eye 
for  proportion.  Not  only  were  his  busts  accepted,  by  even 
connoisseurs,  as  remarkable,  but  admiring  note  was  also 
taken  by  the  cognoscenti  of  his  surprising  skill  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  medallions. 

Ju.st  as  he  was  getting  to  be  known  thus  among  those 
immediately  around  him,  in  the  narrow  circle  in  which  he 
still  moved,  an  opening  came  to  him  that  temptingly  offered 
regular  employment  of  a  kind  more  congenial  to  his  tastes 
than  any  before  obtained,  coupled  of  course  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  advantage  of  ensuring  him,  week  by  week,  in  pay¬ 
ment,  so  many  dollars.  The  opportunity  was  too  alluring 
not  to  be  snatched  at  with  eagerness.  It  led  at  once  to 
his  engagement  in  the  wax  mo«lel  department  of  the 
Western  Museum  at  Cincinnati.  In  that  dep.irtment  the 
ex-waiter,  ex-bagman,  ex-shopboy  at  the  produce-store  and 
at  the  clockmaker’s,  labored  assiduously,  steadily,  perse- 
veringly,  for  seven  years  together.  In  doing  this  he  was, 
in  the  homeliest  and  simplest  way  imaginable,  serving  his 
apprenticeship,  modestly  enough,  but  for  all  that  very  prac¬ 
tically,  as  a  sculptor.  While  he  modelled  in  wax  for  the 
Museum,  he  was  preparing  himself  to  carve,  in  marble, 
works  that  might  give  his  own  effigy  claim  to  a  niche  after¬ 
wards  in  the  world’s  Walhalla. 

In  no  way  disdaining  his  humble  duties  as  custodian  at 
the  Museum  of  the  wax  department,  he  was  carefully 
cultivating,  at  every  spare  moment,  his  growing  artistic 


capabilities.  Such  was  his  success  in  this  way,  that  in  the 
rapid  development  of  his  skill,  through  self-instruction  and 
through  the  mere  practice  that  teaches  by  experience,  he 
at  length  took  courage  to  throw  up  his  position  at  the 
Cincinnati  Museum,  and  to  establish  himself  as  a  sculptor  at 
Washington.  But  just  turned  one-and-twenty  when  he 
undertook  the  direction  of  the  wax  department  at  the 
former  city,  he  was  now  eight-and-twenty  years  of  awe 
when  he  set  up  for  himself  in  the  metropolis  in  the  imm^ 
diate  neighborhood  of  the  seat  of  government.  Ilis  am¬ 
bition  there — an  ambition  still  sufficiently  modest,  and 
one  that  he  soon  enough  began  very  happily  to  realize  — 
was  simply  that  of  producing  busts  of  the  most  eminent 
men,  really  the  “most  remarkable  men  in  the  country" 
(not  in  the  sense  of  Jefferson  Brick  or  of  Zephaniah 
Scadder),  the  leading  orators,  administrators,  and  dipio- 
matists  of  the  United  States.  The  first  and  greatest  of  all 
the  American  Presidents,  General  Washington,  he  was 
commissioned  to  carve  in  marble  for  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
Tliree  other  Presidents  he  thus  also  enduringly  portrayed. 
His  German  friend’s  subject  of  Ion"  ago,  General  Andrew 
Jackson,  became,  in  turn,  his  own.  That  President’s  imme¬ 
diate  predecessor,  as  well  as  his  immediate  successor,  he  also 
in  the  same  manner  commemorated.  The  former,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  was  John  Quincy  Adams  —  while  the  latter  was 
Martin  Van  Buren.  A  number  of  other  celebrities  he  was 
called  upon  in  the  course  of  time  to  place,  each  in  succes¬ 
sion,  in  effigy,  upon  his  pedestal.  Now,  it  was  Chief 
Justice  John  Marshall.  Now,  it  was  Edward  Everett, 
orator,  scholar,  and  diplomatist.  Here  he  chiselled  to  the 
life  John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  statesman  and  ambassador. 
Here  he  moulded  in  colos.sal  bronze  the  statue  that  now 
stands  in  the  State-House  grounds  at  Boston,  of  Daniel 
Webster,  the  greatest  of  all  American  orators.  In  reler- 
ence  to  the  former,  that  is,  Calhoun’s  statue,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  it  is  regarded  to  this  day  by  many  as, 
everything  considered,  Hiram  Powers’  finest  work  of  that 
description.  It  was  this  masterpiece,  by  the  way,  that,  after 
running  the  most  imminent  risk  of  shipwreck  oil'  Long 
Island,  on  its  way  to  its  destination  (it  was  a  commission 
for  South  Carolina),  was  at  length  safely  conveyed  intact  to 
its  appointed  site  at  Charleston. 

For  two  years  together  Hiram  Powers,  as  a  modeller  of 
busts,  continued  to  tiouri.sh,  even  at  that  mere  dawn  of  hU 
career,  as  a  sculptor  at  Washington.  All  the  while  he  was 
cherishing  at  heart  a  project  that,  alter  that  period  of 
probation,  he  was  at  length  enabled  to  carry  out  in  earnest, 
and  that  proved  the  stepping-stone,  for  him,  to  both  fame 
and  fortune.  Partly  by  means  of  his  own  savings,  partly 
through  the  munificence  of  one  of  his  most  discerning 
patrons  or  appreciators,  Mr.  Nicholas  Longworth,  he  found 
It  possible  at  last  to  set  forth,  as  he  actually  did  in  1837, 
upon  that  journey  which  for  every  true  artist  is,  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  life,  as  the  date  of  his  E.xodus  or  Hegira. 

Turning  his  face  eastwards,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Mediterranean  into  Italy.  On  arriving  there  he  settled 
down  at  Florence.  There,  as  recently  as  on  Friday,  the 
4th  of  this  pre.sent  month  of  July,  he  expired.  Long  be¬ 
fore  then  he  had  become  thoroughly  naturalized.  Loyal  at 
heart  though  he  was  to  the  last  as  an  American,  he  was  for 
all  that,  as  an  artist,  completely  It.alianized,  —  an  adopted 
Tuscan,  —  a  true  Florentine.  The  City  of  Flowers  has  a 
j  spell  of  its  own,  to  which  sculptor,  poet,  s^'holar,  novelist, 
j  astronomer,  all  in  turn  have  succumbed.  There  sojourned 
!  for  years  together,  loitering  over  the  pavements,  gazin"  out 
I  of  the  casements  of  Casa  Guidi,  the  Brownings.  There 
j  the  author  of  “  La  Beata,”  Adolphus  Trollope,  built  up  his 
villa,  and  in  it  sought  to  make  his  home.  There,  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  lived,  and  there  eventually  died, 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  the  prince  of  imaginary  conversa¬ 
tionalists.  There,  too,  for  no  inconsiderable  period,  mused 
I  over  the  wonders  of  the  world  around  her,  and  of  the  outer 
!  universe,  Mary  Somerville.  Naturally,  almost  inevitably, 
on  reaching  Florence,  Hiram  Powers  stayed  there.  In  its 
genial  atmosphere  his  artistic  genius  expanded,  burgeoned, 
blossomed,  gave  forth  its  fruit  luxuriantly.  One  need 
hardly  shrink  from  saying  that  on  the  morrow  of  his  reach- 
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■  (lie  capital  of  Tuscany,  his  advance  —  the  advance  not 
iJy  of  his  aspirations  but  of  his  capabilities  —  became 
pavfptible.  His  progress  was  certainly  extraordinary  in 
^rapidity.  Hitherto  he  had  merely  copied  “  the  human 
{ice  divine,”  in  a  series  of  life-like  busts.  He  had  done 
iliis,  it  might  be  said,  by  the  mere  cunning  of  his  hand  as 
I  skilful  imitator. 

It  was  only  in  18.37,  as  we  have  said,  that  he  was  en- 
ibled  at  last  to  remove  from  Washington  to  Florence. 
And  yet  in  the  very  next  year,  in  1838,  he  had  conceived 
ijid  e.iei‘uted,  and,  so  far  as  the  word  is  in  any  way  ap¬ 
plicable  to  any  product  of  merely  human  ingenuity,  had  just 
wrfected  the  earliest  of  all  his  purely  ideal  works,  one  that 
oav  still  be  looked  back  to  as  nearly  the  happiest  of  them 
ill,  certainly  the  happiest  with  one  exception.  This 
maiden  work,  as  it  may  be  called,  among  his  masterpieces, 
the  Meiunon  voice  of  which  gave  the  first  trumpet-note  of 
the  artist’s  after-renown,  was  that  charming  figure  of 
“Eve,”  which  Thorwaldsen,  on  beholding,  declared  that  any 
jculptor  might  be  proud  to  claim  —  as  what?  As  his? 
Far  more  than  that  —  as  bis  capo  d'opern  !  J’anegyrics,  as 
a  rule,  were  not  in  the  habit  of  falling  from  the  lips  of  the 
jreat  Danish  artist,  the  greatest  of  all  the  great  Danish 
artists — the  one  who  is,  in  a  manner,  the  world’s  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  deified  iconoclast  —  Thorw.aldsen,  build- 
in"  up  with  chisel  and  mallet  where  the  hammer  of  Thor 
himself  only  subverted.  Chary  though  the  former  was, 
almost  to  a  proverb,  in  meting  out  his  words  of  commen¬ 
dation  among  his  brother  artists,  of  Hiram  Powers’  very 
first  ideal  work,  he  uttered  those  words  of  all  but  e.xtrava- 
gant  eulogium.  A  single  twelvemonth  aftcrw.ards,  in  183D, 
the  American  sculptor  took  a  step  yet  further  in  advance, 
the  boldest,  the  highest,  and,  be  it  said,  the  most  successful 
upon  which  he  ever  adventured.  Not  profanely,  but  very 
reverently,  applying  here  the  noble  line  of  Dryden,  as  one 
may  turn  one’s  glance  without  impiety  at  any  moment  from 
the  Infinite  to  the  Finite,  it  might  be  said  of  him  that  he  — 

“  Struck  out  the  mute  creation  at  a  heat.” 


Eve,  as  we  have  seen,  was  produced  in  1838  —  and  now, 
in  1839,  there  was  achieved  by  him  another  white  marble 
masterpiece  of  yet  greater  excellence,  “  I'he  Greek  Slave,” 
a  work  of  art  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  one  that  the 
world  still  recognizes  as,  beyond  all  (juestion,  the  sculptor’s 
purest,  sweetest,  and  serenest  performance.  In  saying  this 
we  are  perfectly  conscious  that  we  are  running  counter  to 
the  opinion  of  (fortunately  for  human  nature)  a  select  few 
who  are  always  apparently  desirous  of  vindicating  their 
own  independence  of  thought  in  regard  to  the  most  re¬ 
nowned  works  of  art  that  have  ever  been  produced,  by 
pronouncing  them  deficient  in  the  very  qualities  for  which 
they  are  otherwise  eulogized,  and  very  naturally  eulogized, 
by  the  world  at  large.  According  to  these,  iiubens  was 
no  colorist —  Gray’s  “  Elegy  ”  is  a  mass  of  plagiarisms  — 
Byron’s  apostrophe  to  the  Ocean,  at  the  close  of  “  Childe 
Harold,”  has  nothing  whatever  of  poetry  in  it  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  either  in  the  way  of  thought  or  of  expression. 
According  to  them,  the  Apollo  must  be  contemned  as  out  of 
drawing,  and  the  features  of  Antinous  confounded  with 
those  of  Thersites.  Applying  to  them,  with  but  a  very 
slight  modification,  a  familiar  couplet  of  Pojm’s,  one  might 
almost  say  that,  according  to  — 


Their  spiteful  pride,  their  erring  reason’s  song, 
One  truth  is  clear,  whatever  is,  is  wrong.” 


Or,  without  any  modification  at  all,  we  may  certainly  aver 
in  their  regard  another  of  his  couplets,  just  as  wise  in  its 
truth,  and  as  witty  in  its  application  :  — 

“  So  much  they  scorn  the  crowd,  that  if  the  throng 
By  chance  go  right,  they  purposely  go  wrong.” 

Everybody  from  the  first,  and  no  wonder,  was  charmed 
with  the  (Jreek  Slave,  as  the  sculptured  embodiment  of 
virginal  purity,  and  of  almost  perfect  grace  and  symmetry, 
lu  inner  meaning,  as  a  dumb  but  eloquent  protest  against 
iltvery,  its  very  attitude,  the  mere  pose  of  its  delicate 
head  —  all  appealed  upon  the  instant  to  our  tenderest  sen¬ 


sibilities.  Thereupon  —  for  those  all-suflcient  reasons  — 
the  work  became  at  once  for  these  systematic  carpers  and 
cavillers,  anathema  maranatha. 

It  was  proscribed.  It  was  placed  under  a  taboo  forth¬ 
with  and  forever.  It  was  declared  to  be  a  violation  of  all 
the  elementary  rules  of  art.  It  was  tasteless  itself,  and  all 
who  admired  it  were  equally  tasteless.  That  is  to  say,  at 
least  —  in  the  estimation  of  these  great  Panjandrums  of 
Criticism.  The  world  heard,  but  heeded  not.  'flie  little 
group  of  sneering  dogmatists  babbled,  and  the  noise  of 
their  babbling  died  away  scattered  by  the  idle  winds  to 
the  four  quarters.  But  the  statue  remains  to  this  day 
intact,  erect,  and  unh.armed,  not  only  upon  its  material 
pedestal,  but  upon  the  yet  higher  elevation  of  the  estimate 
formed  of  it  by  the  vast  majority.  The  history  of  the 
origin  of  the  Greek  Slave  as  a  work  of  art  may  be  briefly 
told,  and  is  certainly  interesting.  One  day  there  was 
loitering  round  Hiram  Powers’  studio  in  Florence,  an  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  American  sculptor,  by  name  Captain  J.  Grant. 
The  attention  of  this  gentleman  was  caught  bj'  a  small 
plaster  model  of  what  afterwards  came  to  be  that  peer¬ 
less  maiden  in  purest  marble,  the  Greek  Slave.  Captain 
Grant  was  so  delighted  with  the  beauty  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  idea  thus  expressed  or  embodied  in  plaster  of  Paris, 
that  he  at  once  gave  the  artist  a  commission  to  carry  it  out 
yet  further  —  namely,  by  e.xeeuting  it  in  life-size  and  in 
marble.  With  what  triumphant  success  this  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  Hiram  Powers  all  the  world  knows  and  recog¬ 
nizes —  except  the  little  gang  before  mentioned  of  his 
hypercritical  depreciators.  The  work  was  first  brought 
over  to  this  country,  and  was  here  first  exhibited  in  1845  in 
the  inner  showroom  of  Messrs.  Henry  Graves  and  Co.,  at 
Pall  Mall,  the  well-known  establishment  of  print.^ellers  at 
the  corner  of  the  Opera  Colonnade.  It  was,  besitles  this, 
shipped  across  the  Atlantic  by  an  American  speculator, 
and  displayed  to  ihe  admiring  gaze  of  the  multitude  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  At  length,  however,  in  1851 
there  came — for  Hiram  Powers  and  the  Greek  Slave  — 
upon  the  noblest  .arena  that  could  by  any  possibility  have 
been  desired  for  a  gre.at  sculptor  and  his  masterpiece  —  a 
resplendent  opfmrtunity.  In  the  centre  of  the  American 
department  of  the  Great  International  Exhibition  opened 
to  public  view  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  erected  upon  the 
greensward  of  Hyde  Park,  immediately  under  a  trophy  of 
striped  and  star-spangled  banners,  upon  a  revolving  pedes- 
I  tal,  revealed  in  the  draperied  niche  of  a  curtained  canopy 
there  was  seen,  here,  for  the  first  time  by  the  million  —  the 
Greek  Slave.  The  laureate  had  already  put  forth  his  ex¬ 
quisite  dictum  that  — 

“  A  simple  maiden  in  her  flower 
Is  worth  a  hundred  coats  of  arms.” 

And  of  that  truth,  there,  in  the  lovely  statue  of  the  Greek 
Slave,  pensively  standing  with  her  hantls  manacled,  as  if 
in  the  slave-market  or  bazaar  of  Constantinople,  w.as  a 
new  illustration.  Upon  her  fair  countenance  there  was  a 
mingled  look  of  shame  and  scorn  at  the  pitiless  ignominy 
of  her  exitosure  thus  to  the  gaze  of  a  mob  of  competing 
voluptuaries.  A  more  daring  theme  was  never  selected  by 
ancient  or  modern  sculptor.  The  choice  thus  made  of  his 
subject  was  a  most  h.azardons  adventure.  Over  its  every 
difficulty,  however,  the  purity  of  the  ideal  artist’s  thought 
completely  and  absolutely  triumphed.  There  was  the 
utmost  conceivable  delicacy  in  its  treatment  throughout. 
A  human  hog  like  Colonel  Charteris  (whose  effigy  is  por¬ 
trayed  by  Hogarth  as  leering  in  the  tavern  doorway  in  the 
first  picture  of  the  Harlot’s  Progress)  might  have  stood 
rebuked  before  it  as  before  the  Goddess  of  V’irginity. 
From  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
Hyde  Park,  on  the  first  of  May,  1851,  lliram  Powers’ 
fame  as  a  sculptor  was  fully  .and  securely  established. 
Within  ten  years  from  that  time  six  duplicates  of  the 
statue,  also  like  the  original  in  white  marble,  were  called 
by  him  into  existence.  One  of  these  was  placed  betimes 
in  the  Dudley  Gallery.  Another,  as  exactly  like  the  orig¬ 
inal  as  its  very  double,  we  well  remember  stood  always  in 
the  gallant  old  Marquess  of  Londonderry’s  private  sitting- 
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room  in  Holdemess  House.  It  stood  there  upon  a  green  ! 
velvet  pedestal  immediately  opposite  the  writing-table  at 
which  so  often  sat  the  brave  old  soldier  and  ex-Ambassa- 
dor  to  St.  Petersburg,  a  profusion  of  tun{uoise  (his  favorite 
stone)  adorning  his  breast  and  heavily  encrusting  the 
hands  with  which,  when,  as  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  riding  at 
the  head  of  his  dragoons,  he  had  himself  grappled  with 
and  taken  prisoner  on  the  battle-field  of  Fuentes  d’Onore, 
the  French  Colonel,  Delamotte,  of  the  Imperial  Cuiras¬ 
siers.  Besides  those  six  duplicates  or  replicas  in  marble 
of  the  Greek  Slave,  the  work  was  yet  further  popularized 
by  being  reproduced  in  countless  plaster  casts,  both  small 
and  large,  as  well  as  in  innumerable  diminished  copies  in  ' 
Parian  or  biscuit-china.  English  and  continental  connois¬ 
seurs  had  contended  with  distinguished  American  art  col¬ 
lectors  in  seeking  from  the  artist  himself,  at  his  own  price,  i 
the  marble  repetitions  of  his  masterpiece  already  particu-  ' 
larized.  As  for  the  Parian  and  the  plaster  imitations,  they 
were  but  as  the  tributes  of  trade  to  the  sculptor’s  popu¬ 
larity.  His  name,  curiously  enough,  was  in  no  way  bla¬ 
zoned  abroad  in  the  official  catalogue  of  the  great  histori¬ 
cal  exhibition  in  which  the  Greek  Slave  was  first  of  all  so  ! 
conspicuously  displayed.  There,  one  read  simply  under 
“  No.  5’22,  Grant,  J.,  London,  England  —  Statue  of  the  ' 
Greek  Slave.”  Captain  Grant,  the  actual  possessor  of  the 
original  statue,  and  not  the  artist,  was  the  veritable  exhib- 
itor.  The  sculptor’s  name,  however,  passed  from  mouth  to  * 
mouth,  and  was  soon  bruited  abroad  trumpet-tongued.  : 
Among  the  treasures  of  art  and  industry  which  were  gar-  ■ 
nered  up  in  such  motley  and  amazing  abundance  in  the 
Hyde  Park  Palace,  it  took  its  place  under  Class  XXX., 
being  the  last  or  crowning  subdivision,  that  devoted  to  the 
Plastic  art,  to  Models,  and  .Sculpture.  It  was  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Department  what  the  Kohinoor  was  among  the  jew¬ 
elry  of  the  Exhibition,  the  unapproachable  paragon !  : 
There  were  four  sculptors  only,  it  is  true,  who  received  the 
award  of  the  Council  Medal,  and  Hiram  Powers  was  not 
one  of  that  select  number.  An  English,  a  French,  an 
Italian,  and  a  German  sculptor  were,  the  recipients  of  that 
h^ighest  mark  of  recognition  or  commendation.  August  i 
Kiss  obtained  the  Council  ^ledal  for  his  colossal  group  of  ^ 
the  Amazon  in  zinc  bronzed.  Baron  Carlo  Marochetti  for 
his  gigantic  plaster  equestrian  efligy  of  Richard  Cmur-de-  ' 
Lion,  raising  aloft  in  his  mailed  hand  the  drawn  sword  ( 
that  had  so  often  scattered  the  Saracens  in  the  Holy  Land 
—  a  glorious  figure,  afterwards  c.ost  in  enduring  bronze, 
and  now  standing  in  heroic  guise  upon  its  pedestal  be¬ 
tween  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  ; 
Jacques  Pradier  was  similarly  honored  with  one  of  the 
four  Council  Medals  for  his  marble  statue  of  Phryne  ;  and 
Richard  Wyatt,  in  his  turn,  for  his  marble  statue  of  Glyc- 
era.  Among  those,  however,  who  received  the  Prize  ' 
Medal  of  the  Exhibition,  be  sure  of  that,  was  Hiram  | 
Powers.  His  beautiful  conception  of  the  Greek  Slave  had 
placed  him  at  once  in  the  very  foremost  rank  among  the 
sculptors  of  the  century.  Other  works  he  afterwards  pro¬ 
duced  in  considerable  abundance.  That  one,  however,  he 
never  surpassed  —  he  never  even  approached.  For  the  j 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  he  modelled  the  allegorical  i 
figure  of  America.  Another  typical  shape  he  also  fash-  ' 
ioned,  most  effectively,  under  tlie  title  of  California.  He 
wrought  in  marble,  a.s  clear  and  lieautifiil  in  outline  as  the 
verse  of  Milton,  II  Penseroso.  Among  his  more  strictly 
symbolical  or  purely  ideal  works  there  is  one  that  should 
always  be  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  as  an 
indisputable  work  of  genius,  the  figure  variously  called  the 
Fisher  Boy,  or  the  Young  Fisherman.  Another  eminently 
beautiful  production  is  his  study  of  the  Head  of  Proserpine. 
The  products  of  his  master  hand,  it  is  now  almost  matter 
for  regret,  when  his  career,  as  a  whole,  conies  to  be  ex¬ 
amined,  for  the  most  part  consisted  of  busts  taken  by  him 
of  the  distinguished  people  of  the  age  in  which  he  nour¬ 
ished.  The  more  remarkable  of  these  have  already  been 
enumerated.  Another  may  yet  be  particularized* —  the 
Princess  DemidoffT,  better  known  of  late  years  as  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Mathilde,  daughter  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  sometime 
King  of  Westphalia.  Preeminently  an  artist,  in  his  whole 
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nature,  Hiram  Powers  repeatedly  evidenced  during  hU  life 
a  remarkable  capacity  for  ingenious  contrivance, 
affording  a  sufficiently  striking  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
this,  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  he  was  the  inventor  of 
an  entirely  new  system  of  modelling,  through  the  adoption 
of  which  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  the  old. 
fashioned  double  process  (still,  however,  in  vogue)  of 
building  up  first  of  all  a  soft  model,  and  then,  from  that 
model,  when  completed  and  hardened,  taking  a  east  in 
plaster-of-paris.  Obviating  all  need  of  this  round-about 
process,  the  plan  hit  upon  by  Hiram  Powers  was  simply 
this :  he  constructed  a  rudely-shaped  solid  plaster  model 
of  sulphate-of-lime,  and  then,  armed  with  suitable  hateheti, 
scoops,  chisels,  adzes,  and  other  tools  (also,  every  one  of 
them,  of  his  own  invention)  he  carved  and  pared  it  down 
finishing  it  in  every  part  to  the  utmost  possible  ninety 
according  to  the  design  he  had  originally  projected,  and 
with  the  most  scrupulous  care  for  its  exact  proportions. 
By  this  arrangement  of  his,  while  both  time  and  labor 
were  materially  lessened,  the  sculptor  was  himself  in 
reality  the  sculptor,  leaving  little  or  nothing  to  be  done  by 
the  hands  of  his  journeymen. 

As  we  close  this  brief  memorial  of  the  life  and  labors  of 
Hiram  Powers,  the  remembrance  comes  back  to  us  of  a 
glimpse  caught  three  years  and  a  half  ago  of  his  studio 
and  home  for  a  long  while  past  at  Florence.  It  is  a 
drenching  afternoon  in  the  December  of  1809.  After 
visiting  earlier  in  the  day  the  British  Legation  at  the  Pa¬ 
lazzo  Orlandi,  we  have  driven  in  turn  far  into  the  country 
to  two  entirely  opposite  suburbs  of  the  City  of  Flowers. 
First,  to  the  Villa  Trollope,  where  the  elder  of  the  two 
novelist  sons  of  the  once-famous,  but  now  almost-forgottea, 
author  of  the  “  AVidow  Barnaby,”  has  built,  on  the  hill, 
side  overlooking  the  Arno,  his  charming  home,  before  the 
gardens  in  front  of  which  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  with  the 
noble  Duomo  in  its  midst,  lies  stretched  like  a  panorama. 
Driving  down  into  Florence  afterwards,  and  traversing  its 
whole  width,  we  pass  out  of  the  city  in  a  totally  ditlerent 
direction,  into  what  may  justly  be  called  the  artists’  quar¬ 
ter,  beyond  the  Porta  Romana.  There,  upon  opposite 
sides  of  the  Viale  del  Poggio  Imj)eriale,  exactly  fronting 
each  other,  are  the  Studio  Powers  and  the  Studio  Fuller. 
Pupil  and  master  are  near  neighbors.  'I’liey  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  happy  and  constant  intercommunication,  in  the 
midst  of  the  artistic  labors  that  are  the  delight  of  their 
lives.  The  chips  fly  from  the  edge  of  the  chisel,  the  rain 
falls  without.  The  afternoon  flits  by  in  pleasant  converse 
among  the  busts  and  statuary.  As  we  emerge,  at  length, 
from  the  entrance  to  the  last-mentioned  studio,  we  find  the 
driver  of  the  carriage  from  the  hotel  has  <lropped  sound 
asleep  on  his  perch  from  very  weariness,  in  s[)ite  of  the 
drenching  downpour,  and  is  snoring  so  loudly  that,  for  the 
moment,  we  imagine  the  sound  to  come  from  one  of  the 
horses  standing  there  with  drooped  heads  as  if  they  were 
asleep  also.  After  laughing  for  an  instant  over  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  this  misapprehension,  we  hear  one  last  kindly 
reference  (even  in  the  midst  of  his  laughter)  from  the 
pupil  to  the  master-hand  hard  by — his  friend  and  neigh¬ 
bor.  His  friend  and  neighbor  now  no  more,  for  only  a 
fortnight  since,  namely,  on  this  last  Friday  week,  the  4th 
July,  1873,  the  sculptor  of  the  Greek  Slave  breathed  his 
last. 


A  POETICAL  COOKERY  BOOK. 

The  writer  of  a  keenly  satirical  and  most  amusing  little 
pamphlet,  which  hails  from  the  regions  of  Oxford,  has 
shadowed,  if  not  demonstrated,  that  the  larger  jxtrtion  of 
the  poetical  effusions  which  flood  us  from  the  purlieus  of 
“  Mount  Parnassus  ”  are  capable  of  being  concocted  ac¬ 
cording  to  receipt.  .  By  way  of  illustration,  he  gives  the 
ingredients  and  (juantities  of  several  popular  cooks  of  the 
day  whose  names  may  easily  be  guessed  from  their  respec¬ 
tive  “  plats.”  It  must  be  confessed  we  were  shocked  W 
find  ourselves  laughing  heartily  over  the  jokes  and  horrid 
assertions  of  the  barbarian  pamphleteer,  who  is  nothing  u 
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not  *n  iconoclast,  and  dexterously  avoids  touching  on  the 
difference  between  the  poet  and  the  man  of  rhymes.  But 
the  provocation  to  scourge  these  “  ballad  mongers,”  few 
will  deny,  is  excessive ;  and  we  suspect,  in  the  present 
case,  that  the  writer  of  our  Cookery  Book  has  suffered 
both  publicly  and  privately,  from  some  volumes  of  simper- 
in®  son'’  and  arid  wastes  of  blank  and  dreary  verse.  There 
[  jre,  however,  nuisances  and  nuisances  —  the  enormous  con- 
rre'aatiou  of  common  flies,  who  spend  their  lives  buzzing 
over  the  amj)le  flower  gardens  ot  “  sweet  poesy  ”  to  pur¬ 
loin  a  few  grains  of  genuine  sugar  for  the  mawkish  com¬ 
pound  which  pure  vanity  or  the  itch  for  jingling  words  un¬ 
luckily  prompts,  and  the  heavy-booming  bees,  who  steal  on 
I  mnder  scale,  expecting  the  world  at  large  to  forget  that 
their  contribution  of  honey  is  not  entirely  of  their  own 
creation.  Cannot  something  be  done  to  rid  us  of  this 
placue,  to  reduce  the  overweening  conceit  of  the  kingly 
verM-spinners  ?  We  sincerely  hope  the  pamphlet  before 
us  will  contribute  to  “a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished,”  and  now  proceed  to  give  some  idea  of  its  con¬ 
tents. 

“  W’e  live  in  an  age  of  scientific  and  practical  wonders,” 
savs  the  introduction.  “  The  mystery  of  yesterday  is  the 
commonplace  of  to-day,”  and  “  students  at  the  university 
now  lose  a  class  for  not  being  familiar  with  opinions  which, 
but  twenty  years  ago,  they  would  have  been  expelled  for 
dreaming  of;”  the  present  progress  of  things  promises 
a  near  solution,  satisfactory,  if  possibly  superficial,  of  all 
the  touih  mental  and  spiritual  problems  which  worried  and 
perple.xed  our  predecessors;  and  “there  will  lack  nothing 
but  the  presence  of  a  perfect  charity  to  turn  the  nineteenth 
century  into  a  complete  kingdom  of  heaven.”  Therefore 
is  there  anything  astonishing  that  this  general  advance 
should  give  birth  to  a  recipe-book  for  concocting  poetry  V 
The  writer  asserts  and  maintains  that  poetry  is  progressive 
—  ‘‘was  first  a  work  of  inspiration,  secondly  of  science, 

and  lastly  (now)  of  trick . 'I'hus,  just  as  there  is  no 

boy  now  but  can  throw  stones  at  the  windows  which  Bishop 
Colenso  has  broken,  so  there  is  scarcely  even  a  young  lady  but 
can  raise  flowers  from  the  seed  stolen  out  of  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son’s  garden.”  Undoubtedly,  certain  critics  of  poetry  and 
compilers  of  rhyme  rules  may  have  suggested  to  our  uni¬ 
versity  “  Soyer  ”  that,  as  the  new  garb  of  verse  is  so  much 
a  matter  of  consequence,  he  could  easily  follow  the  hint  to 
its  farthest  limits,  and  put  it  in  the  j)ower  of  ordinary  ca¬ 
pacities  to  mix,  shape,  trim,  and  deck  the  sentiments  and 
ideas  they  most  favor  in  a  poetical  form. 

Touching  the  nature  of  poetry  as  illustrated  by  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  some  noted  pens  of  the  day,  the  O.xford  censor 
observes  that  it  may  be  briefly  described  as  “  the  art  of  ex¬ 
pressing  what  it  is  too  foolish,  too  profane,”  or  too  indeco¬ 
rous,  “  to  be  expressed  in  any  other  wav'.”  Then  as  to  the 
materials  with  which  they  work,  “  animals,  vegetables,  and 
spirits.”  he  proceeds  to  show,  were  by  past  lords  of  song 
deftly  interwoven  in  their  creations,  whereas  modern  mas¬ 
ters  draw  u])on  only  one  of  the  three,  so  that  their  readers 
are  either  deluged  with  fleshly  lucubrations,  pictures  of  in- 
uimate  nature,  or  spiritual  and  metaphysical  abstractions. 
Speaking  of  a  noted  poet  of  the  “  Lake  school,”  he  ob¬ 
serves,  “  He  confined  himself  almost  e.xclusively  to  the 
confection  of  primrose  pudding  and  flint  soiip,  flavored 
with  the  lesser  celandine,  and  only  now  and  then  a  beggar- 
boy  boiled  down  in  it  to  give  it  a  color.  The  robins  and 
drowned  lambs,  which  he  was  wont  to  use  when  an  addi¬ 
tional  piquancy  was  needed,  were  employed  so  sparingly 
that  they  did  not  destroy  in  the  least  the  general  vegeta¬ 
ble  tone  of  his  productions;  and  these  form,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  an  unimpe.achable  Lenten  diet.” 

Shelley’s  mode  of  cookery  would  appear  to  set  the  culi¬ 
nary  ccsle  at  defiance,  though  promising  an  exquisite  hash 
or  pi'juant  made  dish.  He  “  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  embar- 
I  rassing  to  classify,  as,  though  spirits  are  what  he  affected 

k  most,  he  made  use  of  a  large  amount  of  vegetable  matter 

itlso.  We  shall  be  probably  not  far  wrong  in  describing 
his  material  as  a  kind  of  methylated  spirits,  or  pure  pyschic 
alcohol,  strongly  tinctured  with  the  bark  of  trees,  and  ren¬ 
dered  below  proof  by  a  quantity  of  sea-water.” 


Let  us  turn  to  the  “  Recipes,”  which  are  arranged 
progressively  for  a  tyro’s  use,  commencing  with  “  the 
silliest  and  commonest  of  ali  kinds  of  verse.” 

“  How  to  make  an  ordinary  Love  Poem.  Take  two 
large  and  tender  human  hearts,  which  match  one 
another  perfectly.  Arrange  these  close  together,  hut 
preserve  them  from  actual  contact  by  placing  between 
them  some  cruel  barrier.  Wound  them  both  in  several 
places,  and  insert  through  the  openings  thus  made  a  fine 
stutling  of  wild  yearnings,  hopeless  tenderness,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  admiration  for  stars.  Then  completely  cover  up 
one  heart  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chill  churchyard 
mould,  which  may  be  garnished  according  to  taste  with 
dank  waving  weeds  or  tender  violets ;  and  promptly  break 
over  it  the  other  heart.” 

A  cruel  analysis  assuredly,  but  a  fair  one,  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  love  poems  yearly  scribbled  by  sentimental  pens. 
There  would  be  no  room  for  protest  if  modesty  or  sense 
preserved  such  warblings  from  the  proud  livery  of  print 
for  the  sacred  solitude  of  the  album  or  the  perfumed  desk. 
But  alas!  these  two  usefid  restraints  rar;  Ij'  bless '  those 
who  are  cursed  with  the  itch  for  verse-making,  or,  more 
properly,  verse-marring.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
said  the  pretty  volume  or  the  magazine  page  does  no  one 
any  harm  —  that  the  affliction  is,  after  all,  a  mild  one, 
rather  demanding  publie  pity  than  the  reverse.  True;  but 
do  not  forget  the  unpublished  torture  sighing  Angelina  and 
romantic  Reginald  inflict  on  the  family  circle  and  the 
wider  radius  of  friends;  the  recitation  and  voluntary  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  inspired  lines  which  <goad  them  to  buttonhole 
you  for  a  sop  of  admiration  and  adulation  ;  to  spout  stale 
sweets  to  a  circle  of  yawning  victims. 

Next  is  the  recipe  of  concocting  “  A  Pathetic  Marine 
Poem.”  Observe  those  moderately  eheerful  faces  in  Mrs. 
Squallaway’s  drawing-room,  just  relaxed  by  the  kindling 
warmth  of  Cape  sherry  and  sweet  eakes.  Vain  sndles  1 
ye  shall  Im  rebuked  with  a  dose  of  mere  misery.  Melan- 
eholy  notes  wail  forth ;  Miss  Sadenough  has  taken  from 
her  gloomy  roll  “  A  Dirge  of  the  Ocean.”  She  prides  her¬ 
self  on  the  execution  of  this  gem  of  song ;  her  bundle  of 
gloom  in  that  black  cover  might  pass  for  a  coffin  ;  and  cal¬ 
lous  must  be  the  wretch  who  wears  a  merry  face  when  her 
anguished  form  fronts  the  piano.  Here  we  have  the  direc¬ 
tions  for  one  of  her  agonizing  dishes. 

“  Take  one  midnight  storm,  and  one  fisherman’s  family, 
which,  if  the  poem  is  to  be  a  real  success,  should  be  as 
large  and  as  hungry  as  possible,  and  must  contain  at  least 
one  innocent  infant.  Place  this  brat  in  a  cradle,  with  the 
mother  singing  over  it ;  being  careful  that  the  babe  be 
dreaming  of  angels,  or  else  smiling  sweetly.  Stir  the 
father  well  up  in  the  storm,  until  he  disappears.” 

The  epic  poem  “may  now  be  cooked.”  Our  Oxford 
Soyer  lays  it  down  that  as  we  may  find  some  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  hero,  we  should  content  ourselves  with  the 
next  best  artiele,  “  plentiful  and  ea.sy  to  catch,”  namely,  a 
“  prig.” 

“  Take,  then,  one  blameless  prig.  Set  him  upright  in 
the  middle  of  a  round  table,  and  place  beside  him  a  beau- 
i  tiful  wife  who  cannot  abide  J’rigs.  Add  to  these  one 
I  marred  goodly  man,  and  tie  the  three  together  in  a  bundle 
with  a  link  or  two  of  Destiny.  Proceed,  next,  to  surround 
I  this  group  with  a  large  number  of  men  and  women  of  the 
nineteenth  eentury,  in  fancy-ball  costume,  flavored  with  a 
great  many  possible  vices  and  a  few  impossible  virtues. 
Stir  these  briskly  about  for  two  volumes,  to  the  great  an¬ 
noyance  of  the  blameless  prig,  who  is,  however,  to  be  kept 
carefully  below  swearing-|)oint  for  the  whole  time.  If  he 
once  boils  over  into  any  natural  action  or  exclamation,  he 
is  forthwith  worthless,  and  you  must  get  another.  Next 
break  the  wife’s  reputation  into  small  pieces,  and  dust 
them  well  over  the  blameless  prig.  'Then  take  a  few  vials 
of  tribulation  and  empty  these  generally  over  the  whole 
ingredients  of  your  poem  ;  and,  taking  the  sword  of  the 
heathen,  cut  into  small  pieces  the  greater  part  of  your 
minor  characters.  Then  wound  slightly  the  head  of  the 
blameless  prig  ;  remove  him  suddenly  from  the  table,  and 
keep  in  a  cool  barge  for  future  use.” 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  particular  poem  here  so 
deftly  dished  and  spiced,  though  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  concomitants  are  equally  useful  to  ^e  novelist.  From 
such  favorable  circumstances  a  highly-wrought  and  dechi- 
rant  kettle  of  fish  may  easily  be  served  at  the  shortest  no¬ 
tice  ;  and  our  sympathy  is  somewhat  confusedly  divided 
between  the  wrongs  of  the  heavy  saint  and  the  temptations 
of  the  sweet  sinner.  For  in  this  wicked  world  we  cannot 
help  pitying  the  superhuman  trials  of  those  erring  ones 
when  authors  sugar  the  forbidden  fruit  out  of  an  enchanted 
bag.  What  should  we  have  done  in  their  place  ? 

Apropos  of  sugar,  which  Mr.  Lowe  so  sagely  described 
as  the  especial  solace  of  ladies,  we  now  approach  the  daz¬ 
zling,  succulent  regions  of  eternal  “  sweetness  and  light  ” 
—  a  combination  of  divine  philosophy  and  transcendental 
poetry,  barley-sugar  and  sunshine !  What  a  charming  diet 
tor  “  an  age  when  young  men  prattle  about  protoplasm, 
and  young  ladies  in  gilded  saloons  unconsciously  talk  athe¬ 
ism  I  ”  Is  it  surprising  our  mental  stomach  is  disordered 
when  we  must,  to  be  in  the  fashion,  consume  some  such 
“  plat  ”  as  the  following,  more  deleterious  than  the  frenzied 
combination  of  a  hasty  ball-supper  on  the  swift-succeeding 
plates  of  two  reckless,  absorbed,  flirting  fellow-creatures  ? 

“  Take  one  soul  full  of  involuntary  unbelief,  which  has 
been  previously  well  flavored  with  self-satisfied  despair. 
Add  to  this  one  beautiful  text  of  Scripture.  Mix  these 
well  together,  and,  as  soon  as  ebullition  commences,  grate 
in  finely  a  few  regretful  allusions  to  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  one  constellation  of  stars,  half 
a  dozen  allusions  to  the  nineteenth  century,  one  to  Goethe, 
one  to  Mont  Blanc,  or  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  one  also, 
if  possible,  to  some  personal  bereavement.  Flavor  the 
whole  with  a  mouthful  of  ‘  faiths  ’  and  ‘  infinites  ’  and  a 
mixed  mouthful  of  ‘  passions,’ ‘  finites,*  and  ‘yearnings.’ 
This  class  of  poem  is  concluded  usually  with  some  question, 
about  which  we  have  only  to  observe  that  it  shall  be  im¬ 
possible  to  answer.” 

Whosoever  may  have  groaned  over  the  exquisitely  mud¬ 
dling,  discordant  pages  of  a  venerated  master  of  strange 
dishes  which  are  caviare  to  the  vulgar,  and  generally  more 
admired  than  understood,  will  appreciate  the  next  recipe. 
Let  us  call  it  Analytical  Pudding,  and  congratulate  the 
lucky  fingers  that  can  extract  a  tasty  plum  from  the  bulky 
darkness.  Would  that  it  were  possible  to  learn  how  many 
honest,  plodding,  common-sense  readers  have  skirted  the 
gates  of  llanwell,  trying  to  learn  what  the  frantic  poem 
was  all  about !  The  nightmare  poet  should  be  prosecuted 
by  the  Crown  for  hopelessly  muddling  the  brains  of  John 
^ull. 

“  Take  rather  a  coarse  view  of  things  in  general.  In 
the  midst  of  this  place  a  man  and  a  woman,  his  and  her 
ankles  tastefully  arranged  on  a  slice  of  Italy  or  the  country 
about  Pornic.  Cut  an  opening  across  the  breast  of  each, 
until  the  soul  becomes  visible;  but  be  very  careful  that 
none  of  the  body  be  lost  during  the  operation.  Pour  into 
each  breast  as  much  as  it  will  hold  of  the  new  strong  wine 
of  love,  and,  for  fear  they  should  take  cold  by  exposure, 
cover  them  quickly  up  with  a  quantity  of  obscure  classical 
quotations,  a  few  familiar  allusions  to  an  unknown  period 
of  history  and  a  halt-destroyed  fresco  by  an  early  master, 
varied  every  now  and  then  with  a  reference  to  the  fugues 
or  toccatos  of  a  quite  forgotten  composer.  If  the  poem  be 
still  intelligible,  take  a  pen  and  remove  carefully  all  the 
necessary  particles.” 

Passing  over  excellent  prescriptions  for  the  modern  Pre- 
Raphaelite  and  long-winiled  narrative  mythological  poem, 
we  arrive  at  the  Byronic-Satanic.  “  Take  a  couple  of  fine 
deadly  sins,  and  let  them  hang  before  your  eyes  until  they 
become  racy.  Then  take  them  down,  dissect  them,  and 
stew  them  for  some  time  in  a  solution  of  weak  remorse ; 
after  which  they  are  to  be  devilled  with  mock  despair.” 

Our  cook  appears  to  agree  with  Johnson,  that  patriotism 
may  be  defined  as  the  last  refuge  of  “  seoundrelism.”  In¬ 
deed  the  sight  is  not  uncommon  of  a  tavern  demagogue, 
inspired  by  “  dogsnose,”  spouting  “  Chartism,”  while  his 
poor  wife  and  child  cower  cold  and  hungry  round  the 
corner.  So  we  have  writers  of  patriotic  poems  who  might 
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better  serve  their  oppressed  country  by  leading  lives  of 
ordinary  respectability,  and  speaking  moderatelv  and 
decently. 

“  Take  one  blaspheming  patriot  who  has  been  hung  or 
buried  for  some  time,  together  with  the  oppressed  country 
belonging  to  him.  Soak  these  in  a  quantity  of  rotten  senti¬ 
ment  till  they  are  completely  sodden,  and  in  the  mean  while 
get  ready  an  indefinite  number  of  Christian  kings  and 
priests ;  kick  them  till  they  are  nearly  dead  ;  add  copiously 
broken  fragments  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  mix  all  to¬ 
gether  thoroughly.  Place  them  in  a  heap  upon  the  oppressed 
country ;  season  plentifully  with  very  coarse  expressions  • 
and  on  the  top  carefully  arrange  your  patriot,  garnished 
with  laurel  or  with  parsley.  Surround  with  artificial  hopes 
for  the  future,  which  are  never  meant  to  be  tested.  This 
kind  of  poem  is  cooked  in  verbiage,  flavored  with  liberty, 
the  taste  of  which  is  much  heightened  by  the  introduction 
of  a  few  high  gods  and  the  game  of  Fortune.” 

All  who  love  a  rare  bit  of  fun  and  satire  will  do  well  to 
inifiort  from  Oxford  this  novel  treasure  for  the  kitchen, 
whilst  the  more  sober  will  find  that  under  a  laughing 
mask  lies  a  good  bit  of  truth,  and  that  more  than  one  pair 
of  shoulders  deserves  the  free  lash  of  the  writer. 


A  CHASE  AFTER  A  CAT. 

Ix  the  billiard-room  of  Lei^jh  Court,  Somersetshire, 
there  is  a  large  picture  by  Titian  (or,  according  to  Dr. 
Waagen,  by  Niccolo  dell’  Abate)  of  “  The  Three  Graces.” 
I  had  been  standing  for  some  time  absorbed  in  contempla¬ 
tion  of  their  lovely  heads,  when  I  became  slowly  conscious 
that  my  eyes  had  all  the  time  seen  a  cat  along  with  the 
Graces,  and  that  my  mind  had,  in  a  queer  sort  of  uniques- 
tioning  fashion,  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  said  cat  was 
sitting  on  a  chair  in  front  of  the  picture.  As  the  conscious¬ 
ness  clarified,  I  wondered  how  a  eat  came  to  sit  so  still  with 
a  stranger  standing  before  it,  and  I  looked  at  it,  and  be¬ 
hold  it  was  in  the  picture  1  —  A  white  cat,  seated  low  down 
in  the  right-hand  corner,  looking  as  grave  as  a  jmk'e;  a 
regular  domestic  pussy,  suggestive  of  a  warmly-chad  old 
maid  sitting  over  the  lire,  in  a  snug  English  room,  with  a 
kettle  singing  on  the  fire,  and  hot  toast  and  tea  on  the 
table  —  suggestive  of  any thin^  but  the  naked  truth  and 
airy  freshness  of  those  beautiful  sisters  standing  in  open 
sptice,  under  the  open  sky,  clothed  upon  only  with  the 
modest  light  of  their  own  loveliness. 

What  had  the  cat  to  do  with  the  Graces  V  It  was  the 
only  adjunct  in  the  picture.  The  instant  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  I  seized  my  Lempriere,  and  turned  up  the  “  Graces” 
(“  Gratite,  three  Goddesses,  vid.  Charites  ”).  1  turned 
back  to  “  Charites.”  There  I  found  a  great  deal  of  beau¬ 
tiful  allegory  about  kindnesses  and  all  good  ollices,  but 
never  a  word  about  cats.  The  worship  of  the  Graces  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Muses,  and  no  sacrifice  was  ever 
oflered  to  them ;  so  the  cat  could  not  have  appeared  there, 
even  in  that  uncomfortable  relationship.  I  asked  v.ariou8 
learned  youths,  fresh  from  the  classics,  “  Have  the  Graces 
anything  to  do  with  cats?”  None  could  answer  —  Tes. 
One  hazarded  a  feeble  suggestion  that  the  cat  was  graceful, 
and  as  such,  perhaps,  had  a  place  beside  the  Graces;  but 
the  whole  attitude  and  appearance  of  Titian’s  cat  forbade 
that  supposition.  It  was  not  an  impersonation  of  grace; 
it  was  a  regular  domestic  pussy,  sitting  curled  up  in  the 
most  homely  attitude,  without  any  airs  or  graces  of  any 
kind. 

It  is  very  strange  how  an  absurd,  trivial  question  of  that 
kind  sticks  in  the  mind.  That  cat  became  a  sort  of  radi¬ 
ating  centre  in  my  soul,  from  whence  light  fell  upon  all 
cats,  forcing  me  to  look  at  them,  though  they  had  no  more 
to  do  with  that  cat  than  it  had  to  do  with  the  Graces. 
Thanks  to  Titian,  I  really  can  count  the  cats  I  have  since 
.  then  met  in  my  wanderings  among  art  treasures.  They  have 
not  been  many,  and  since  I  can  give  them  all  without  much 
risk  of  running  to  undue  length,  and  wearying  my  re.ader, 
I  indulge  in  the  hope  that  I  may  perhaps,  in  return,  receive 
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Ijoin  some  well-informed  person  light  concerning  the  cat  — 
Titian’s  cat  —  which  may  supersede  that  radiating  centre, 
md  relieve  me  from  any  further  necessity  of  chasing  va- 
erant  cats. 

'  In  (ienoa,  I  read  in  Bmdeher  (that  father,  mother, 
brother,  and  bosom-friend  of  countless  crowds  of  tourists) 
that  in  the  Palazzo  del  Principe  Doria  was  a  portrait  of 
Andrea  Uoria,  Admiral  of  the  fleets  of  the  Pope,  of  Charles 
V  of  Francis  1.,  and  of  Genoa,  taken  with  his  favorite 

cit. 

At  once  the  bright  idea  struck  me  that  this  might  be  the 
jjt.  Titian  did  take  a  portrait  of  Andrea  Doria,  and  if 
Poria  had  a  pet  cat,  it  might  possibly  be  that  the  Three 
Graces  were  painted  for  the  Admiral,  and  that  the  pet  cat 
was  introduced  to  make  the  picture  more  accept,able.  I  had 
hard  work  of  it  that  day  in  Genoa.  I  have  heard  of  Rome 
bavin"  been  “  done  ”  in  a  day,  including  the  Catacombs 
and  the  Pope,  and  the  Pope  included  dressing  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  (•enoa  is  nothing  to  Rome,  but  I  found  it  hard  work 
to  “do”  (ienoa  in  two  days.  Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  “  Physi¬ 
cal  Theory  of  Another  Life,”  suggests  that  “  if  we  consider 
the  analogies  of  the  system  of  nature,  we  shall  see  reason 
to  conjecture  that,  while  perhaps  some  species  of  animals 
are  living  much  slower  than  our.selves,  others  may  be  living 
incompariibly  faster.  It  is  by  no  means  unphilosophical  to 
imagine  that  the  ephemera  of  a  summer’s  noon,  which  we 
are  apt  to  pity  as  short-lived,  may  in  the  compass  of  their 
few  sunny  hours  be  running  through  a  century  of  joyous 
sensations.”  Upon  some  such  theory  alone  can  I  conceive 
of  the  feats  of  tourists,  who  think  nothing  of  a  city  for  a 
meal.  My  blood  circulates  slowly,  and  wings  I  have  none ; 

80 1  found  it  very  hard  work  to  “  do  ”  Genoa  in  two  days, 
or  rather  in  one  day  and  part  of  two.  We  had  come  by  | 
steamer  from  Nice ;  pursued  by  white  sea-birds,  we  had  | 
passed  along  the  magic  coast  where,  at  the  feet  of  snow-  ' 
capped  Alps,  orange  and  lemon  groves,  oliveyards  and  I 
vineyards  clothed  the  hills;  and  palm-trees  and  lofty  tow-  | 
ers  rose  above  the  clustered  houses  of  the  scattered  towns 
and  villages  ;  and  after  a  day  of  long  delight  we  neared 
Genoa  just  as  darkness  had  quenched  the  hot  flush  of  a 
crimson  sunset.  It  was  quite  dark  as  we  entered  the  har¬ 
bor,  and  as  the  boats  came  alongside,  the  whole  lights  of  ' 
the  city  seemed  to  start  into  brilliancy  at  once,  as  if  the  , 
City  of  Palaces  had  adorned  herself  with  jewels  in  a  mo-  j 
ment.  An  Italian  youth  on  bo.ard  our  steamer  had  been  I 
wild  with  excitement  as  he  neared  the  city,  and  as  the  > 
lights  flashed  out,  his  enthusiasm  rose  to  fever  heat.  He  | 
rushed  up  and  down  the  deck,  shouting  out  “  Genova  I  | 
Genova !  Gendva  la  superba !  Cittk  di  Maria  Sanctis- 
8ima  I  ”  , 

Dark  as  it  was  when  we  arrived,  I  could  not  rest  in  the  i 
hotel,  but  with  a  friend  I  sallied  forth  to  see  the  city.  Any¬ 
thing  more  enchanting  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  On 
either  hand  of  the  street  which  we  passed  through,  the 
jewellers’  shops  were  sparkling  under  lamplight,  with  the 
delicate  gold  and  silver  filigree  ornaments  peculiar  to  the 
place.  'Phe  lofty  houses  were  separated  by  so  narrow  a 
thoroughfare  that  the  tops  of  them,  us  we  looked  upwards,  i 
seemed  to  incline  towards  one  another ;  and  most  lovely  I 
looked  the  young  moon  seen  in  that  strange  rift,  almost  as  ' 
if  through  a  cleft  rock.  j 

Daylight  did  not  lessen  the  charm,  though  it  brought  I 
with  it  a  continuous  downpour  of  rain.  I  know  of  no  place 
more  attractive  than  Genoa,  with  its  streets  bordered  with 
marble  palaces,  crowded  with  throngs  of  eager  men,  and 
with  women  veiled  in  black  or  white  lace,  and  paraded  by 
strings  of  mules  adorned  with  many-colored  tas.sels  of  wool 
and  tinkling  bells.  For  all  its  charm,  I  was  wearied  with 
admiration,  and  ready  for  rest,  when  my  eye  caught  sight 
of  the  intimation  concerning  the  favorite  cat ;  but  I  at  once 
resolved  to  go  and  see.  It  would  have  been  preposterous 
to  have  left  Genoa  without  visiting  the  palace  of  her  most 
famous  son  ;  but  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  that  Doria’s  cat, 
rather  than  himself,  was  my  magnet.  After  all,  it  was  not 
the  least  like  my  cat.  I  am  not  learned  enough  in  cats  to 
he  able  to  name  the  breed,  but  Doria’s  cat  was  the  very  op- 
poiite  of  the  soft,  white,  domestic  pussy  of  the  Graces.  It  | 


I  was  a  magnificent  warrior  of  a  cat,  with  legs  striped  like  a 
I  tiger’s,  and  a  regular  hide  hanging  in  heavy  folds,  like  a 
'  mantle,  upon  its  back.  There  was  something  in  (hat  cat 
:  akin  to  the  Andrea  Doria  of  Sebastian  del  Pionibo,  in  the 
,  Doria  Palace  at  Rome  ;  the  same  sort  of  “  darkling,  subtle 
\  power.”  Age  had  tobl  on  the  prince  before  the  portrait  in 
Genoa  with  the  cat  was  painted  ;  and  the  likeness  l)etween 
I  him  and  his  feline  pet  was  nut  so  evident  there  as  in  the 
younger  face  at  Rome. 

My  next  vision  of  a  cat  was  at  Pisa.  I  was  eight  days  at 
Pisa,  and  it  rained  every  day,  and  pretty  nearly  all  the  day 
every  day  of  the  time ;  but  no  amount  of  wet  deterred  me 
I  from  hauntin"  that  wondrous  group  of  buildings  which  is 
[  the  glory  of  Pisa.  I  persecuted  the  custodian  of  the  Bap- 
j  tistery  for  the  echo.  No  one  knows  what  the  beauty  of 
sound  can  be  who  has  not  stood  facing  Nicola  Pisano’s 
sculptured  pulpit  within  that  dome  of  purest  white,  and, 

,  with  doors  closed,  beard  the  custodian  of  the  Baptistery 
I  sound  the  three  notes  of  the  chord.  I  walked  round  and 
I  round  the  fairy  Leaning  Tower ;  I  marvelled  at  the  great 
I  bronze  gates  of  the  Cathedral,  by  Giovanni  da  Bologmt, 
and  stood  within  them,  giddy  with  the  clouds  of  incense, 
looking  past  the  swaying  of  the  bronze  lamp  which,  through 
Galileo’s  creative  thought,  gave  birth  to  the  idea  of  the 
pendulum,  at  the  awful,  gigantic  Christ  of  Cimabue,  which 
threatens  from  the  dome. 

But  chiefly  I  haunted  the  Campo  Santo,  and  I  spent 
hours  in  examining  the  mysterious  frescoes,  beautiful  in  de¬ 
cay,  covering  on  its  outer  side  the  walls  of  the  spacious 
hall,  which  through  sixty-two  beautiful,  open,  {minted, 
traceried  windows  looks,  on  its  inner  sble,  upon  a  green 
quadrangle  of  sacred  e.arth,  brought  from  Mount  Calvary. 

If  I  were  to  begin  describing  the  Campo  Santo,  I  should 
fill  up  a  whole  volume  with  my  raptures,  and  lose  sight  of 
my  chase  altogether  ;  so,  passing  over  all  else  in  silence,  I 
will  approach  the  cat  I  found  there. 

Pisa  has  a  choice  selection  of  s.iints,  which  are  all  its 
own,  peculiar  to  Pisa.  These  are  S.  Ephysius,  S.  Potitus, 
S.  Torpe,  and  S.  Ranieri.  S.  Ranieri  is  the  only  one  with 
whom  I  am  at  present  concerned. 

S.  Ranieri  was  a  young  man  given  up  to  pleasure.  He 
was  converted  by  the  pitying  look  of  a  holy  man,  and  for 
twenty  years  lived  as  a  hermit  in  Palestine. 

“  On  one  occasion,”  says  Mrs.  Jameson,  “  when  the  ab¬ 
stinence  to  which  he  had  vowed  himself  was  sorely  felt,  he 
beheld  in  his  sleep  a  vase  of  silver  and  gold,  wrought  with 
precious  stone ;  but  it  was  full  of  pitch,  and  oil,  and  sul¬ 
phur.  These  being  kindled  with  fire,  the  vase  was  burning 
to  destruction  ;  none  couUl  quench  the  flames,  and  there 
was  put  into  his  hands  a  little  ewer  full  of  water,  two  or 
three  drops  of  which  extinguished  the  flames ;  and  he  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  vase  signified  his  human  frame,  that  the 
pitch  and  sulphur  burning  within  it  were  the  appetites  and 
passions,  that  the  water  was  the  water  of  temperance. 
'Phenceforward,  Ranieri  lived  wholly  on  coarse  bread  and 
water.  He  had,  moreover,  a  particular  reverence  for  water, 
and  most  of  his  miracles  were  performed  by  means  of  water, 
whence  he  was  called  in  his  own  city  San  Ranieri  dell’ 
Acqua.  In  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  S.  R  inieii  would 
now  be  the  patron  of  temperance  societies.  'This,  however, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  punishing  a  fraudulent  host  of 
Messina,  who  mixed  water  with  the  wine  he  sold  his  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  to  whom  the  saint  revealed  the  arch  enemy 
seated  on  one  of  the  casks,  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  cat,  with 
bat-like  wings,  to  the  great  horror  of  the  said  host,  and  to 
the  wonder  and  edification  of  all  believers.” 

To  my  wonder  and  edification  certainly,  for  I  .stood  trans¬ 
fixed  before  that  cat.  The  fresco  of  this  event  is  by  Anto¬ 
nio  Viniziano,  who  was  the  pupil  of  Taddeo  Gaddi,  the 
pupil  of  Giotto,  the  pupil  of  Cimabue ;  and  Antonio  hitn- 
self  was  the  master  of  Gherardo  Stamina,  who  was  the 
master  of  Masoliiio,  who  was  the  master  of  Miisaccio,  who, 
through  his  frescoes  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel  at  Florence, 
was  the  father  of  all  the  master  minds  of  the  art  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century. 

The  remains  of  Antonio  Viniziano  are  not  numerous. 
The  ceiling  of  the  Capellone  degli  Spagnuoli,  in  FTorence, 
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is  by  him,  and  his  painting  is  found  in  S.  Nicolo  Reale  at 
Palermo.  These  are,  I  think,  all  that  Cavalcaselle  allows 
to  be  painted  by  him.  Therefore,  this  cat  is  no  unim¬ 
portant  link  in  the  history  of  art  Reverence  it,  ye  that 
hear  thereof! 

The  fresco  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  like  all  the  frescoes 
of  that  time,  gives  us  in  one  picture  a  succession  of  events. 
In  the  extreme  left  we  see  a  vision  of  Christ  appe.iring  to 
the  saint.  Close  to  this,  a  ship  with  swelling  sails  (upon 
one  of  which  is  embroidered  a  Greek  cross)  bears  the  saint 
on  his  return  to  Italy  from  the  Holy  Land.  A  man  sits 
fishing  upon  the  shore  to  which  the  ship  approaches.  All 
the  lower  part  of  the  fresco,  so  far,  is  entirely  obliterated, 
but  part  of  the  ship,  and  the  figures  in  it,  are  in  good  pres¬ 
ervation,  and  have  a  strange  effect  in  contrast  with  the 
nothingness  out  of  which  they  seem  to  emerge.  Then 
conies  the  cat.  In  front  of  a  crowded  mass  of  turreted 
buildings,  and  an  arched  entrance  as  if  into  the  court-yard 
of  a  hostelry,  the  saint  stands.  A  Christ-like  head  and 
figure,  gathering  up  his  mantle  with  his  left  hand,  and 
pointing  with  his  right  hand  to  the  cat,  which  sits  upon  a 
cask  shaped  like  a  huge  cheese.  The  publican  stands  with 
uplifted  hands,  gazing  opim-mouthed  at  the  cat,  in  front  of 
it.  Behind,  a  youth,  with  luxuriant  hair,  looks  half- 
amused,  half-awed  at  the  cat.  A  group  of  learned  men 
surround  the  saint,  some  in  discussion,  some  in  meditation, 
some  looking  at  the  cat.  A  woman  kneels  at  the  feet  of 
the  saint  with  folded  hands,  adoring ;  but  I  am  sure  she  is 
fascinated  looking  at  the  cat.  In  the  foreground  a  man  has 
turned  his  back  upon  the  cat.  He  leans  his  head  upon  one 
hand,  and  pressing  his  centre  of  gravity  with  the  other,  looks 
most  profoundly  miserable.  He  leans  against  a  small  table, 
upon  which  stands  a  jug.  That  man  must  have  been  drink¬ 
ing  of  the  cask  when  he  first  beheld  the  cat.  He  may  turn 
his  back  upon  it,  but  in  the  complementary  colors  he  will 
forever  see  that  cat.  And  what  a  cat  it  is  !  Its  color  is  a 
sort  of  livid,  very  pale  yellow.  The  collapsed  individual 
will  see  it  painted  on  his  retinti,  I  suppose,  a  sort  of  livid 
blue.  The  cat  sits  upon  its  haunches,  with  its  tail  standing 
straight  up  its  back.  It  holds  its  head  on  one  side,  turned 
a  little  upwards,  gazing  abstractedly  into  the  air,  with  a 
look  of  the  most  detestable  meekness  and  bumble  assertion 
of  right.  That  cat  is  martyred  by  the  horror  and  outcry 
around  it.  It  has  been  a  persecuted  animal,  driven  from 
pillar  to  post  by  that  pet  saint  of  the  people’s.  Now  it 
comes  before  fhe  world,  evoked  by  the  saint  himself,  en¬ 
throned  of  right  upon  that  cask  they  had  rejoiced  in.  In¬ 
deed,  by  its  presence,  it  condescends  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  that  very  persecutor  who  had  maligned  it.  What 
a  mild  self-assertion  about  the  whole  attitude  1  What 
illimitable,  diabolical  possibilities  in  its  uplifted  eyes  and 
gently  compressed  lips  I  “  Yes  ;  there  are  rights,  even  for 
me.”  says  the  cat.  No  wonder  that  poor,  “  doubled- up  ” 
individual,  who  has  in  vain  turned  his  back  upon  the  cat, 
resses  his  mid-ribs  with  one  hand  plaintively.  Fancy 
aving  the,  possibility  of  a  sudden,  prolonged,  melancholy 
caterwauling  seeking  its  own  within  nim  ! 

Tliere  is  another  subject  in  the  fresco,  after  the  story  of 
the  cat,  but  though  worth  study,  it  has  nothing  of  the  cat, 
so  I  shall  not  attempt  to  descrifie  it,  but  pass  on  at  once  to 
the  fare  i  always  walked  to  contemplate  straightway  after 
that  cal.  It  was  the  face  of  the  devil  in  Francesco  da 
Volfcrra’s  fresco  of  the  day  “when  the  sons  of  God  came 
to  present  themselves  before  the  Ixird.  and  Satan  came  also 
among  them.”  The  painter  had  studied  that  face  long  and 
well,  and  with  the  sympathetic  power  of  subtle  apprecia¬ 
tion  which  belongs  alike  to  intense  love  and  intense  hate, 
which,  indeed,  is  the  meeting-place  of  these  extremes,  as 
Hawthorne  has  miraculously  shown  in  his  “  Scarlet  Letter.” 

That  face  of  the  devil  has  precisely  the  same  char¬ 
acteristics  as  the  face  of  the  cat.  He  stands  with  his 
six  wings  sticking  up  stifl’  and  black ;  his  eyes  averted  from 
the  glory  before  him ;  his  claw  pointing  to  the  cultured 
plain  where  Job’s  possessions  are.  The  cherubim  around 
the  throne  look  on  with  magnificent  dignity.  Satan  stands 
so  high,  at  first  sight  we  think  he  is  indeed  in  the  presence 
of  God,  on  a  level  with  the  throne  of  the  Highest.  But 


j  when  we  look  again,  we  find  that  Satan  is  lifteil  up  upon  | 

;  stupendous  ruin,  and  at  the  base  of  that  ruin  “  is  a  eulf 
fixed,”  between  it  and  the  heavenly  host.  When  once  we 
'  have  seen  that  gulf,  upon  which  continents  look  like  float. 

!  ing  ships,  we  feel  how  illusive  i.s  Satan’s  height,  and  how 
I  precarious  ;  for  the  silent,  disintegrating  power  of  water  is 
at  work  upon  the  foundations  of  that  crumbling  ruin,  and 
those  stiff  wings,  though  they  might  aid  a  climber,  could 
!  never  soar  when  the  ruin  disappears. 

But  farewell  to  the  Campo  Santo.  I  may  not  lonoer 
,  linger  under  its  spell.  The  slowly  vanishing  end  of  a  uil 
,  calls  me  away  to  other  scenes,  and  I  find  myself  slowly 
and  solemnly  following  a  cat  in  and  out,  among,  and  round 
and  rounil  the  pillars  of  the  cathedral  in  Florence.  Areal 
i  live  cat  this  time  1  It  walks  about  with  arched  Lack  and 
I  bristling  tail  among  the  vast  lights  and  shadows  of  that 
Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lily,  which  bo.asts  Bnincllej. 
chi’s  dome,  larger  ttian  that  of  St.  Peter’s.  How  Ion '  that 
cat  has  held  possession  of  that  place  1  cannot  tell ;  |ierhap3 
since  the  day  that,  with  the  full  approval  of  the  Vi(e«erent 
of  Christ,  Sixtus  IV.,  the  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  the  Cardinal 
1  Riario,  and  two  priests  took  active  part  in  the  conspiracy 
:  of  the  Pazzi,  and  at  this  high-altar  chose  the  moment  of 
i  the  Elevation  of  the  Host  to  attempt  the  murder  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent  and  his  brother,  'fhe  story  is  well  known 
I  —  how  Lorenzo  escaped  and  Giuliano  died,  and  the  con- 
I  spirators  failed,  and  were  most  of  them,  includin'^  the 
I  Archbishop  in  his  prelatical  robes,  hung  out  of  the  window 
,  of  the  Magistrate’s  Palace  ;  and  the  Pope,  enraged  at  the 
i  failure,  excommunicated  Lorenzo  and  the  magistrates,  and 
j  blundered  so  far  as  to  excommunicate  the  clergy  of  Flor- 
I  ence  also  ;  who  showed  the  Holy  Father  that  they  could 
j  fight  him  with  his  own  weajwns. 

The  presence  of  the  cat  is  very  frequent  in  Italian 
churches,  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  or  stealthily 
i  stepping  about  the  aisles  and  transepts.  The  handwritini’ 

I  on  the  wall,  which  foretells  the  passing  away  of  a  power 
i  that  has  been  abused,  filled-  my  mind’s  eye  so  largely,  that 
the  sight  of  these  creatures  in  the  holy  place  generally 
struck  a  chill  into  iny  heart,  as  if  they'  were  forerunners  of 
the  dark  days  coming,  when  these  temples  shall  be  turned 
to  uses  more  strange  and  dreadful,  it  may  be,  than  any 
prophetic  image  of  “doleful  creatures  crying”  in  the 
sanctuary,  and  satyrs  haunting  palaces,  can  convey.  But, 
in  other  moods,  1  have  felt  alongside  of  the  cat,  in  the 
church,  a  certain  overshadowing,  as  of  mighty  wings,  pre¬ 
serving  alike  both  man  and  beast, 
j  The  other  ])ictured  cats  I  saw  were  all  in  representations 
I  of  the  Last  Supper.  In  Ghirlandajo’s  wonderful  fresco,  in 
j  the  small  refectory  of  St.  Mark’s,  the  cat  sitting  behind 
!  Judas  has  something  of  that  same  diabolical,  persistent 
j  patience  of  possession  which  entered  into  the  expression  of 
I  the  cat  at  Pisa.  He  bides  his  time  quietly,  for  Judas  has 
j  not  yet  eaten  of  the  sop.  The  sweet-souled  Undmian  school, 

I  handling  the  idea  of  the  cat  in  the  small  chapel  of  the 
I  Palazzo  Communale,  at  Perugia,  robs  it  of  all  this  grue- 
1  some  awe ;  yet  perhaps,  in  its  simplicity,  adds  another 
element  of  painful  significance,  when  it  gives  us  the  cat 
gambolling  with  a  dog  behind  Judas  just  before  the  moment 
j  when  he  took  the  sop,  and  the  devil  entered  into  the  man. 

I  One  cat  I  came  across,  of  ancient  art.  In  the  Capitol, 
in  the  Hall  of  Illustrious  Men,  there  is  a  bas-relief  of  a 
Roman  lady  in  her  bedroom  playing  on  a  lyre,  to  which  she 
is  trying  to  get  her  cat  to  dance,  and  the  cat  on  its  hind 
tip-toes  as  it  jumps  tries  to  snatch  at  two  ducks  which  are 
hanging  on  the  wall.  This  bas-relief  it  held  to  be  very 
interesting  on  account  of  its  giving  “every  detail,”  as  Mr. 
Hare  says,  “  of  a  Roman  lady’s  bedroom,  even  to  the  slip¬ 
pers  under  the  bed  ;  ”  but  I  am  short-sighted,  and  the 
bas-relief  is  hung  very  high,  and  in  the  shadow  near  the 
light  of  the  window,  and  I  could  not  make  much  of  it.  It 
only  excited  a  wonder  in  my  mind  that  Roman  ladies 
should  keep  dead  ducks  hanging  in  their  bedrooms. 

One  more  cat,  and  I  have  done.  I  had  been  sitting  in 
the  Judgment  Hall  of  the  Caesars,  the  most  solemn  place 
in  Rome. 

There  are  huge,  broken  walls,  giving  the  complete  out- 
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line  of  the  ancient  Basilica.  A  traceried  marble  frieze 
•tretches  right  across  the  base  of  the  Tribune.  In  some 
t  pjrts,  perfect  fragments  of  it  remain ;  in  others,  only  its 
i  ^ndations.  This  is  the  bar  at  which  the  prisoners  stood 
to  be  judged  of  Caesar;  this  is  the  bar  at  which  Paul  stood, 
^hich°  Lawrence  heard  his  doom  of  slow  torture  pro¬ 
nounced,  at  which  many  of  the  “  noble  army  of  martyrs  ” 
were  judged  of  man’s  judgment.  In  the  raised  part  of  the 
semicircular  Tribune,  remains  in  its  place  a  part  of  one  of 
the  legs  of  the  Emperor’s  chair.  On  each  side  of  the 
Bsjilica,  looking  back  from  the  prisoner’s  bar,  are  three 
columns,  their  bases  as  they  were,  the  rest  of  them  fitted 
together  of  broken  fragments.  Through  what  was  once  the 
ctfef  entrance,  a  view  presents  itself  of  modern  Rome : 
the  dome  and  campanile  and  column  of  Sta.  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  the  tower  of  Sta.  Francesca  Komana,  ruins,  and  the 
trees  of  the  Sacra  Via,  all  backed  by  the  distant  hills.  A 
at  hoard  is  put  up  to  tell  the  visitor  that  this  is  the 
silica,  the  Judgment  Hall  of  the  Cmsars.  “ ’Tis  thus 
the  mbhty  falls.”  My  child  was  playing  about  among  the 
ruins,  gathering  scarlet  poppies,  and  sticking  them  in  every 
availsble  crack  ;  and  the  bright  sunlight  slanted  upon  them, 
for  it  was  afternoon,  and  it  looked  to  my  eyes  as  if  the 
crolden-haired,  flitting  white  figure,  in  its  sport,  was  calling 
up  wherever  its  fingers  rested  the  scarlet  drops  of  martyr- 
blood  to  glorify  that  place. 

Within  a  stone’s  throw  of  that  Judgment  Hall  is  the 
dining-hall  of  the  Caesars,  where  Xero  poisoned  Britanni- 
cus,  and  Marcia  and  the  wrestler  Narcissus  drugged  and 
strangled  Commodus,  and  festivity,  and  tyranny,  and  mur¬ 
der  mingled  in  hideous  unity  the  oppressor  and  the  op¬ 
pressed.  Just  behind  this  dining-hall  is  the  Voraitarium, 
where  the  human  swine,  when  they  had  eaten  to  repletion 
in  their  dazzling  stye,  retired  to  tickle  their  throats  with 
feathers,  and  returned  with  renewed  capacities  to  the 
feast.  Within  a  stone’s  throw,  this,  of  the  Tribune,  where 
martyrs  were  condemned  1  Opening  out  of  the  Judgment 
Hall  is  the  Tablinum,  where  the  statues  and  pictures  of 
the  Cmsars  were  kept  ;  and  opening  out  of  that  again,  also 
within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  Judgment  Hall,  is  the  Lara- 
rium  a  private  chapel  where  was  performed  the  worship  of 
the  deified  members  of  the  imperial  family.  The  altar 
stands  where  it  stood,  fitted  together  by  Signor  Rosa,  from 
bits  that  have  been  found.* 

It  was  all  very  terrible,  and  when  a  touring  party,  with 
a  voluble  bear-leader  suddenly  invaded  the  silence,  I  could 
not  remain  ;  so,  taking  my  child’s  hand,  1  turned  aside  to 
explore  some  of  the  other  remains  of  the  palaces  which 
crowded  Mount  Palatine.  VVe  were  picking  our  way  over 
heaps  of  rubbish,  in  a  room  now  partially  subterranean, 
when  suddenly  a  weird-looking,  gaunt  cat  dashed  out  close 
past  us.  My  child  shrieked,  hid  her  face  in  my  dress,  and 
sobbed  out,  “  Oh,  mamma  !  mamma!  it  is  Nero’s  ghost !  ” 
Now  that  I  have  run  my  cat  into  the  shades,  I  tremble 
to  follow  it  any  further.  If  Nero  does  as  popular  supersti¬ 
tion  affirms,  so  haunt  the  scenes  of  his  former  revels,  it 
must  be  to  pass  through  deaths  ninefold,  and  I  shudderingly 
feel  in  the  outlying  darkness  which  hounds  the  region  of 
voluntary  imagination,  the  presence  of  a  dead  cat  which 
Sir  Noel  Paton  once  showed  me.  The  dried  and  shrivelled 
remains  had  been  found  built  up  in  a  wall.  The  cat  had 
l)€en  buried  alive.  The  started  nerves  of  the  burst  eye¬ 
balls,  the  distended  nostrils,  the  hideous  curve  of  the 
aranized  mouth,  fixed  in  its  dying  yell,  told  a  tale  too  hor¬ 
rible  to  dwell  on. 

lesl  there  are  rights  even  for  the  frightful  presence  of  a 
possessing  devil.  When  the  fine  gold  has  become  dross, 
and  the  wine  mi.xed  with  water;  when  the  nations  have 
forgotten  (iod,  and  rejected  the  King  of  Righteousness, 
rightfully,  and  in  judgment  invoked,  a  Nero  plays  on  the 
lute  while  Rome  burns,  a  Sixtus  IV.  rejoices  in  war  and 
blootlshed  through  which  his  own  interests  intiy  be  served; 
and  in  a  widening  circle  of  judgment  rightfully,  and  in 
judgment  invoked,  thorns  come  up  ujton  the  palaces  of  the 
imperial  unclean  spirits,  and  their  fortresses  become  a  hab-  i 
nation  of  dragons  and  a  court  for  owls ;  the  wild  beast  of  j 
‘  See  that  iavaluable  guije-book,  Ilare'e  Walks  in  Romt.  I 


the  desert  meets  with  the  wild  beast  of  the  island,  and  the 
Satyr  cries  to  his  fellow.  But  this  is  not  “  the  end.” 
There  is  the  casting  of  the  beast,  of  ileath  and  hell,  into 
the  lake  of  fire,  and  beyond  that,  there  is  pkack. 

In  firm  j>ersuasion  of  the  promised  peace  of  the  Father’s 
kingdom,  I  turn  from  all  darkness  and  gloom  gladly  to  re¬ 
membrances  of  the  gentle  cat,  companion  of  the  Graces, 
playmate  of  the  children,  first-fruits  among  us  of  the  glad 
day  coming  when  “  the  cleansed  ”  wild  beast  shall  be 
harmless  in  the  renewed  earth,  and  the  children  shall  play 
with  the  lion,  and  race  with  the  leopards;  when  the  serpent, 
even,  shall  use  its  subtlety  to  train  the  acuteness  of  the 
babes  of  Zion,  and  shall  find  nourishment  in  the  dust  of  its 
humili.ation.  while  the  “  sucking  child  ”  avails  to  baffle  it, 
and  lays  a  hand  upon  its  hiding-hole. 
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That  there  is  an  epidemic  of  the  above-named  kind  will 
scarcely  be  denied.  The  ignorantly  familiar  appropriation 
of  the  terms  “  Gothic,’!  “  Mediseval,”  etc.,  sufficiently  indi¬ 
cates  a  strong  current  of  popular  feeling,  in  matters  of 
joinery  especially,  which  is  ill  satisfied  with  the  time-hon¬ 
ored  classifications  “  elegant,”  “  novel,”  “  superb  style,”  etc., 
which  for  so  long  have  constituted  the  sole  court  of  appeal 
with  the  ordinary  trader  and  his  too-confiding  victim. 

Where  the  blame  of  all  that  has  been  perpetrated  of  late 
years,  under  the  broad  heading  of  “  furnishing,”  is  to  be 
laid,  or  how  far  censure  has  been  merited,  is  not  our  pres¬ 
ent  point.  We  accept  things  as  they  stand,  and  ask  prac¬ 
tically,  “  Is  there  any  good  at  bottom  of  all  this  revulsion 
of  feeling  ?  ”  We  firmly  believe  there  is ;  and  that,  out  of 
the  present  chaos  of  distracted  attempts  at  art-production, 
our  national  industry  will  emerge  with  a  nobler  idea  of  its 
destiny  than  that  of  protlucing  the  greatest  amount  of  cheap 
trash  fbr  the  supreme  contempt  of  posterity. 

Without  ignoring  the  gigantic  forces  which  have  enabled 
the  present  century  to  achieve  marvels  of  economy  and  of 
rapid  production,  may  we  not  wish  to  see  these  mighty  en¬ 
gines  subservient  to,  rather  than  dominant  over,  the  mind 
of  man  ? 

Nay,  are  there  not  desires,  and  aims,  and  hopes,  and  joys, 
even  in  regard  to  the  material  things  of  human  life,  which 
no  mere  powers  of  coal  or  steam,  no  organized  division  of 
labor,  no  smallest  of  profits,  can  ever  attain  ?  For  the  true 
soul  puts  forth  its  choicest  blossoms  quite  regardless  of  the 
price  that  will  be  set  upon  the  matured  fruit,  and  no  inex¬ 
orable  invention  of  ambitious  brain  yet  forced  the  man  of 
genius  to  yield  his  best  treasure. 

And  now,  to  come  to  our  {mint,  we  want  to  see  a  com¬ 
bination  —  on  the  part  of  the  public,  who  buy,  and  the 
manufacturers  and  retail  dealers,  who  sell  —  which  shall 
have  for  its  end  the  attainment  of  sound  principles  of  con¬ 
structive  form,  honesty  of  workmanship,  and  (if  any) 
appropriateness  of  decoration  and  detail. 

Of  course,  to  a  great  extent,  non-professional  {Hjople  can¬ 
not  be  supposed  to  understand  the  laws  which  should  reg¬ 
ulate  the  construction  of  a  chair  or  of  a  cabinet;  but,  taking 
the  terra  “furnishing”  in  a  broader  light,  we  think  the 
exereise  of  a  little  discrimination  and  common-sense  would 
result  in  an  understanding  upon  the  subject,  which  would 
speedily  bring  about  a  corresponding  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  furnishing  community,  who  are  ever  on  the  alert  to 
cater  for  the  public  taste. 

We  say  “common-sense,”  because  common-sense  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  true  laws  in  the  spheres  of  art  and  taste, 
and  only  needs  thought  and  culture  to  develop  into  the 
higher  regions  of  aestheticism. 

What,  for  instance,  can  be  less  like  the  exercise  of  com¬ 
mon-sense  than  the  blind  allegiance  given  to  custom  in  the 
matter  of  furnishing  our  dwellings  V  Is  it  necessary  that 
our  drawing-rooms  should  inevitably  be  garnished  with 
“  walnut-wood  suites  upholstered  in  green  reps,”  looking, 
for  the  most  part,  as  if  they  had  taken  the  first  step  in  a 
quadrille  ?  If  only  for  the  impetus  given  to  independent 
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thought  on  the  subject,  we  welcome  the  new  movement, 
and  are  content  to  suiTer  the  vagaries  inseparable  from  all 
such  revolutions  for  the  sake  of  die  ultimate  gain. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  talk  upon  “  taste  ”  in  the  ab¬ 
stract  ;  but  few  things  more  difficult  to  advise  upon  than 
individual  taste,  especially  where  limited,  as  it  is  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  by  pecuniary  restrictions.  And  here  we 
are  fain  to  observe  the  abiding  connection  between  charac¬ 
ter  and  taste,  it  is  not  good  taste  to  run  into  debt  over 
articles  of  virtu;  or  to  involve  whole  families  in  ruin 
through  our  reckless  speculation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
secure  our  choice  collection  of  paintings  or  furniture  or 
plate,  while  bowing  our  creditors  out  to  the  tune  of  “  six¬ 
pence  in  the  pound.”  We  are  not  joking,  we  assure  you. 
Such  a  man  is  at  fault  in  his  moral  nature ;  and  though, 
by  habit  or  by  natural  gifts,  he  may  be  able  to  discern  the 
beautiful  and  the  true  in  art  or  nature,  the  highest  form  of 
admiration  for  the  beautiful  —  because  of  its  consistent 
harmony,  its  absolute  rightness,  in  a  word,  its  jwrfection  — 
would  be  an  inconceivable  contradiction  in  one  who  could 
allow  such  turpitude  to  cloud  the  loftier  spheres  of  heart 
and  mind,  which  art  and  n,ature  only  symbolize,  and,  as 
obedient  handmaids,  supply  with  figures  and  emblems. 

Neither  is  it  good  taste  to  adorn  our  rooms  with  spurious 
and  ostentatious  imitations.  This  is  bad  taste,  or  want  of 
taste  if  you  will ;  the  result  of  ill-formed  character,  of  false 
pride  or  false  shame,  which  pretends  to  that  which  it  is 
not,  or  shrinks  from  avowing  its  true  position.  The  age  is 
sadly  one  of  display ;  if  a  man  cannot  have  the  gold,  he 
will  have  the  gilt;  and  if  another  cannot  afford  the  gilt, 
he  will  at  least  borrow  it  on  occasions.  We  sorely  want 
the  courage  to  be  true,  and  the  wisdom  to  be  content  with 
admiring  the  real,  without  feeling  compelled  to  possess, 
for  ouriselves,  a  bad  imitation  of  it. 

Let  diamonds  be  diamonds,  and  gold  gold;  or  at  least 
let  us  suffer  no  counterfeit  unless  for  the  sake  of  conven¬ 
ience  or  utility,  as  in  the  case  of  electro  plating.  No 
honest  man  wishes  his  plated  service  to  be  taken  for  silver. 

Truth,  then,  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  sound  taste  — 
that  a  thing  should  be  what  it  seems. 

As  a  rule,  our  kitchens  are  furnished  with  least  violence 
to  good  taste.  Probably,  for  the  most  part,  because  actual 
requirement  only  is  consulted.  Every  article  is  placed 
there  for  use,  and,  we  venture  to  say,  in  its  turn,  becomes 
orniimental.  Then  the  usually  self-colored  walls,  of  a 
creamy  buff,  do  not  shock  our  nerves  as  the  patched  and 
gaudy  patterns  of  modern  wall-papers  have  been  wont  to 
do.  The  floor  is  partially  covered  with  a  square  of  matting 
or  floor-cloth  in  the  middle  of  the  room  only,  leaving  the 
boards  bare  all  round,  a  practice  which  has  been  often  ad¬ 
vocated  for  carpeted  floors  generally,  as  being  much  cleaner 
and  more  convenient,  especially  where  heavy  cabinets  and 
other  furniture  line  the  walls.  Then  there  is  the  stalwart 
dresser,  of  simple  unoffending  outline,  with  its  rows  of 
neatly  arranged  dishes  and  plates,  while,  over  the  fire¬ 
place,  hang  covers,  etc.,  of  bright  block-tin,  all  contribut¬ 
ing,  rationally  and  without  effort,  to  the  general  effect. 
The  kitchen  range  and  fender,  be  it  observed,  are  fre¬ 
quently  the  only  pardonable  specimens  of  smiths’  craft 
about  the  house,  bcirg  usually  innocent  of  those  contempti¬ 
ble  castings  of  fruit  and  leaves  which  are  the  glory  of  our 
draiving-rooms.  The  central  piece  of  furniture  is  usually 
a  t  ible  of  deal  or  elm,  on  four  stout  legs,  connected  by  bars 
of  wood  at  either  end,  with  a  middle  rail  running  the 
length  way  of  the  table  and  intersecting  the  end  ones.  Sole 
remnant  of  true  Jacobean  framing. 

Pr.ay  do  not  arch  your  brows,  fair  reacler,  and  say,  “  Any 
one  could  design  a  kitchen  table  1  ”  We  do  not  ask  you 
to  import  this  identical  table  into  your  boudoir  or  drawing¬ 
room.  The  principle  of  construction  is,  we  affirm,  per¬ 
fectly  consistent  with  true  beauty  of  form,  and  presents  no 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  legitimate  ornament. 

“  But  it  is  such  a  common  shape,  so  excessively  ordi¬ 
nary  1”  —  to  which  we  can  only  say  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
plethora  of  extraordinary  shapes  and  marvellously  uncom¬ 
mon  productions  of  the  age,  in  which  the  eye  finds  no  re¬ 
pose,  the  mind  no  lasting  pleasure,  have  so  warped  our 
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judgment  and  perverted  our  notions  of  right  beauty,  as  to 
leave  us  incapable  on  the  one  hand  of  producing,  and  oj 
the  other  of  appreciating,  anything  based  on  natural  lavs 
and  requiring,  for  its  successful  treatment,  accuracy  of  oat' 
line — justness  of  proportion. 

The  chairs,  too  I  We  are  never  tired  of  admiring  the 
ingenuity ’and  sound  sense  of  the  man  who  first  desruied 
the  “  Windsor  ”  chair,  with  its  comfortable  seat  (far  more 
comfortable  than  your  first-class  railway  carriages),  and 
picturesque  arrangement  of  legs  and  rails  —  all  firmlr 
braced  together;  still,  we  believe,  maintaining  its  reputi 
tion  for  cheapness.  Indeed,  we  have  wondered  more  than 
once  why  people  whose  means  are  limited  do  not  prefer 
some  such  chair  as  this  to  the  more  pretentious  but  flimiiv 
stnir  to  be  found  in  almost  every  sea-side  lod'AnT-house 
We  know,  indeed,  of  one  eminent  living  artist  who  actu¬ 
ally  has,  in  daily  use,  some  of  these  identical  chairs,  only 
stained  the  color  of  ebony,  after  the  fashion  of  some  Vene¬ 
tian  mirrors. 

And  yet  we  put  in  a  plea  here  for  the  dwellings  of  the 
really  poor,  and  would  condemn,  just  as  strongly,  the  mis¬ 
guided  enthusiast  who  should  teach  the  poor  to  emulate 
the  monochromatic  decoration  of  our  model  kitchen,  and 
to  avoid  the  use  of  strong  colors  or  naturalistic  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  walls  of  their  dwellings.  The  gtiudy  paper, 
with  its  impossible  bunches  of  flowers,  and  the  still  more 
glaring  carpet,  are  fretjuently  the  only  signs  of  color  or 
brilliancy  in  thq  apartment,  and  contrast  favorably  with 
the  sombre  every-day  apparel  of  its  occupants.  Here  the 
wall-paper  and  carpeting  form  the  decoration  of  the  room, 
whereas,  in  wealthier  dwellings,  they  are  oftener  mere 
groundwork  on  which  to  arrange  the  lights  and  shadow! 
of  furniture,  and  against  which  to  play  off  the  masses  of 
colored  window  hangings,  of  paintings  and  other  accesso¬ 
ries,  and  therefore  require  to  be  viewed  from  an  entirely 
dfirerent  standpoint. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that,  as  a  rule,  the  enterprising  purvey¬ 
ors  of  articles  of  furniture  for  domestic  use  have  had  little 
or  no  education  qualifying  them  to  oiler  an  o;)iniun  as  to 
what  is  or  what  is  not  best ;  and  the  keen  competition  of 
the  day  has  resulted  in  a  lamentable  want  of  attention  to 
the  most  elementary  principles  of  construction  and  orna¬ 
mentation.  The  recent  movement  among  the  City  guilds 
in  the  important  matter  of  technical  education  will,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  lead  the  way  to  some  improvement  in  our  man¬ 
ufacturing  centres,  by  awaking  in  the  m.asters  a  sense  of 
their  responsibility',  and  inducing  a  wider  appreciation, 
amongst  artisans  themselves,  of  industrial  art,  without 
which  the  utmost  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  will 
be  unavailing. 

Amongst  the  outrages  to  common-sense,  in  the  field  of 
industrial  art,  may  be  mentioned  the  singular  fertility  of 
invention  displayed  in  the  concealment  of  locks  and  fasten¬ 
ings,  which  one  would  imagine  should  be  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  features,  except  in  the  case  of  “  secret  drawers.” 
This  has  greatly  given  way  before  the  prevailing  pseudo- 
Gothic  taste  of  the  period,  which  is  almost  as  painful  in 
its  display  of  massive  brazen  handles  and  overpowering 
hinges  as  was  the  other  in  its  utter  absence  of  them. 
Much  as  we  dislike  to  see  a  door  with  no  perceptible  means 
of  support,  even  this  is  preferable  to,  the  absurd  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  diminutive  door  clasped  by  a  couple  of  hinges 
huge  enough  to  carry  ten  times  its  size  and  weight,  particu¬ 
larly  when  it  encloses  nothing  more  precious  than  a  few 
household  recpiisites. 

“  Do  not  conceal  the  construction,”  was  the  maxim  of  a 
late  famous  architect.  That  is,  let  the  construction  show 
itself;  do  not  bring  it  into  distressing  prominence,  but  by 
no  means  hide  *it  as  if  ashamed  of  it.  The  practice  of 
veneering,  legitimate  enough  within  certain  bountls,  bad 
gone  near  to  mislead  (he  public  into  the  notion  that  the 
wood  was  moulded  and  cast  into  form,  so  little  indication 
was  there  of  anything  like  framing  or  joinery.  As  for 
wood-carving,  its  condition  has  become  so  wretchedly 
hopeless,  that  it  is  no  wonder  a  revulsion  of  feeling  has 
set  in  against  it  almost  altogether.  And,  indeed,  we  would 
seriously  advise  those  who  cannot  aflbrd  the  best  work  of 
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its  kind  to  avoid  the  inferior  specimens  entirely,  and  to 
keep  to  a  plain  treatment  of  the  material. 

Much  has  yet  to  be  done  by  the  cahinet-maker  in  the 
iodicious  arrangement  and  disposition  of  the  various  parts 
of  bis  framework,  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  effect  with 
the  least  outlay  of  labor  —  labor,  in  these  days,  being  too 
jostly  a  commodity  to  admit  of  extravagant  use. 

Another  feature  of  pre[)osterous  conventionality  is  the 
tedious  r^etition  of  plate-glass  in  the  backs  of  our  side¬ 
boards.  Plate-glass  is  by  no  means  a  good  background 
for  ornaments.  True,  it  produces  a  glitter,  and  duplicates 
everything  placed  in  front  of  it;  but  all  this  rather  detracts 
from  than  heightens  the  effect  of  the  article  in  question, 
especially  if  it  be  of  real  excellence. 

How  much  more  might  be  done,  at  one  half  the  cost  of 
some  “magnificent  plate-glass  backs,”  by  a  careful  arrange¬ 
ment  of  sbillow  shelves  and  cupboards,  raised  just  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  slab  of  the  sideboard  (which 
should  be  left  clear),  affording,  at  once,  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  modest  and  useful  display  of  some  choicer 
^rtion  of  household  china  or  glass,  some  silver  heirloom  or 
other  knickknack.  formerly  consigned  to  the  housekeeper’s 
room  or  china-closet  1  In  the  same  way  there  is  ample 
scope  for  similar  treatment  of  that  marvel  of  ugliness,  the 
modern  chimney-piece. 

And  here  we  venture  to  demur  to  the  traditional  “  chim¬ 
ney-glass  in  gilt  frame,”  and  ask,  Where  is  the  law  com¬ 
pelling  every  householder  to  provide  a  huge  reflector  at 
one  end  of  his  room  ?  Not  that  we  are  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  the  introduction  of  a  mirror  in  this  particular 
lace — it  lightens  up,  anil  gives  a  feeling  of  air  and 
readth  to  a  room  ;  but  we  fail  to  see  why  one  end  of  the 
apartment  should  be  devoted  to  a  broad  expanse  of  silvered 
glass,  which  does  nothing  but  repeat  the  other  end,  while 
the  small  projection  of  chimney-board  is  filled  with  a 
crowded  group  of  ornaments  and  bijouterie,  none  of  which 
stand  out  in  clearly-defined  form,  each  outline  intersecting 
its  own  shadow,  spoiling  both  the  sh.ailow  and  the  reality, 
and  only  proflucing  a  confused  impression  in  the  specta- 
torls  mind.  Why  not  arrange  a  gold  or  colored  background 
against  which  to  place  a  few  prominent  vases,  allowing  the 
mirror  to  occupy  the  vacant  space,  and  not  to  monopolize 
an  entire  wall  '<  What  a  marked  difference  many  a  room 
would  present  if  only  this  question  of  suitable  backgrounds 
was  taken  into  consideration  I 

The  notion  that  marble  and  plate-glass  and  gilded  stucco 
are  in  themselves  sufficient  evidence  of  decoration  must 
be  dissipated.  They  may  be  an  indication  of  their  owner’s 
purse,  but  will  not  stand  him  in  stead  of  thoughtful  taste. 
The  homeliest  fabric,  the  least  costly  material,  may  be 
made  subservient  to  artistic  treatment,  and  prove  a  “  thing 
of  beauty,”  when  the  rarer  marbles  and  crystals  have 
palled  upon  the  mind’s  eye. 

Much  might  be  said  upon  the  selection  of  carjiets  and 
curtains,  of  the  preeminence  still  sustained  by  ilie  'left 
weavers  of  India  and  Persia,  notwithstanding  the  great 
advance  in  the  designs  and  coloring  of  Knglish  textile 
fabrics. 

With  regard  to  the  more  delicate  gradations  of  tint  to 
be  seen  just  now  (every  happy  husband  will  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  to  them,  either  at  home  or  in  the  shop-fronts  of 
Regent  Street),  we  have  always  held  that  our  climate  is 
unfavorable  for  their  development,  or,  at  all  events,  for 
their  permanent  introduction.  The  thick  murky  skies  and 
heavy  fogs,  in  addition  to  the  smoke  and  dirt  of  our  towns 
especially,  render  the  subtler  combinations  unsuitable  for 
ordinary  use,  while  the  tiositive  reds,  greens,  and  blues, 
from  their  density'  of  color,  are  more  congenial  to  the 
warmth-loving  inhabitants  of  our  island. 

We  are,  however,  no  rigorous  advocates  of  any  distinct 
formula:  in  the  province  of  art  selection.  So  long  as  cer¬ 
tain  axioms  are  accepted,  we  would  allow  the  widest  mar¬ 
gin  for  the  exercise  of  individual  taste,  and  even  indorse 
that  most  comfortable  assurance  in  which  so  many  take 
refuge  on  finding  themselves  hopelessly  at  variance  with 
•ome  person  or  creed,  namely,  that  tastes  differ. 

What  we  are  chiefly  desirous  of  placing  on  record  is 


I  the  imperative  necessity — nay,  duty  —  of  every  house- 
I  holder  to  bring  the  mind  to  bear,  in  calm  thought  and 
I  sound  judgment,  upon  details  of  domestic  surroundings, 
which  must,  more  or  less,  reflect  the  character  of  their 
owner,  which  assuredly  have  an  influence  upon  our  lives 
and  upon  the  lives  of  those  about  us,  and  which  carry  to 
succeeding  generations  no  mean  record  of  what  manner  of 
men  we  were. 

After  all,  if,  as  we  said,  taste  is  intimately  associated 
with  character,  we  must  reform  the  character  before  we 
can  effectually  reform  the  taste,  either  in  a  nation  or  an 
I  individual. 

I  But  we  do  not  believe  our  national  character  is  so 
I  much  at  fault  as  that  a  certain  want  of  consideration,  a 
looseness  of  idea  on  the  subject,  and,  above  all,  an  undue 
i  exaltation  of  cheapness,  have  led  us  into  graver  error  than 
we  care  to  admit.  The  judgment  of  the  people  once 
aroused,  we  believe  we  shall  see  in  a  few  years  results  be¬ 
yond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  founders  of 
our  Science  and  Art  Schools.  Once  let  us  fairly  imbibe 
thorough  principles  of  art,  and,  with  characteristic  energy, 
we  shall  infuse  them  into  our  every-day  productions,  and 
in  this  way  maintain  the  prestige  we  are  now  in  imminent 
danger  of  forfeiting. 
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Miss  Braddon  is  writing  a  drama. 

!  Thk  son  of  the  Poet  Laureate  is  to  be  made  a  baronet,  Mr. 
j  Tennyson  himself  having  refused  all  titular  distinction  from  the 
Crown. 

I  The  Prussian  veteran.  General  von  Moltke,  who  is  as  bald  as 
a  Inlliard  ball,  is  much  annoyed  bv  applications  from  Teuton 
ladies  fur  locks  of  his  hair. 

Bordeaux  having  produced  a  claret  that  enables  the  Pope  to 
live  so  long,  three  respectable  firms  there  have  adopted  the  cross¬ 
keys  for  a  trade  mark,  and  are  going  to  law  to  decide  who  alone 
has  the  right  to  do  so. 

The  magnificent  collection  of  ancient  armor  purchased  by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  from  Prince  de  Soltykoff  is  still  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  restored  chAteau  of  Pierrefonds.  The.se  objects 
will  now  probably  be  juirchased  by  the  French  nation. 

It  was  reported  recently  that  Dr.  Eliza  Walker  has  been 
appointed  resident  surgeon  at  the  Bristol  Hospital  for  Sick 
Women.  It  is  officially  announced,  that  in  consequence  of  this 
election  of  a  female  doctor,  the  honorary  medical  and  surgical 
staff  have  in  a  body  resigned  their  appointments  as  physicians 
and  surgeons. 

Some  repairs  being  made  to  a  fountain  at  Narbonne,  Aude, 
the  discovery  has  been  niiulc  of  a  splendid  mosaic.  The  design 
'  consists  of  a"  medallion  rcpre.scnting  Bacchus  holding  the  thyrsus 
in  his  hand,  the  whole  being  surrounded  with  vine  leaves  and  a 
i  magnificent  liorder.  This  work  of  art  is  to  be  transported  to  the 
I  museum  of  the  town. 

I  The  autobiography  of  the  late  H.  F.  Chorley,  with  additions 
I  by  his  literary  executor,  will  be  published  in  England  in  the 
I  autumn.  Mr".  Chorley  was  for  many  years  the  musical  criiic  of 
I  the  Athenueum,  and  was  on  intimate  terms  with  all  the  musical, 

I  literary,  and  artistic  celebrities  of  his  day.  'The  autobiography 
I  ought  to  be  an  entertaining  one. 

!  The  Journal,  des  TMtnis  says  of  International  Exhibitions: 

“  Vienna  wanted  to  have  her  turn,  for  neither  London  nor  Paris 
1  will  any  more  indulge  in  these  solemnities.  For  our  end 
of  Europe,  Exhibitions  are  exploded  —  la  piece  est  Jinie.  The 
'  Exhibition  mania  will  probably  die  out  at  St.  Petersburg  or 
,  Constantinople,  for,  as  to  Rome,  she  will  never  turn  to  shop- 
I  keeping.” 

The  Athentrum  says :  “  Prof.  F.  J.  Child,  of  Harvard,  the 
'  distinguished  Chaucerian  scholar  and  ballad-editor,  of'  the  United 
States,  has  arrived  in  .England,  for  a  month’s  tour  in  the  Lake 
I  District  and  in  Scotland,  and,  we  hope,  may  look  at  the  Chaucer 
Manuscripts,  Bishop  Percy’s  folio,  etc.,  the  printing  of  which  we 
I  owe  to  his  persistent  demands  for  them.  The  professor’s  appeal 
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for  unprinted  old  ballads,  or  varying  traditional  versions  of  the  ' 
printed  ones,  has,  we  understand,  met  with  ve.'y  scanty  success. 
Everything  at  all  worth  having  is  in  print,  we  suspect.’’  j 

The  suburban  railway  companies  in  France  are  carrying  on  , 
a  war  a  outrance  against  the  fair  se.\.  Quite  a  mania  has  set  in 
with  Parisiennes  to  possess  tiny  lapdogs,  no  matter  how  ugly  or 
impudent.  No  lady  would  think  of  going  to  travel  without  her 
dear  lulu,  (juite  a  “  companion  ”  —  like  a  work-box.  But  the  ' 
ladies  never  dream  of  taking  a  ticket  for  the  pet  when  patronizing 
the  train,  but  just  put  the  darling  into  the  courier  hag,  with  an 
injunction  to  lie  down  till  the  inspector  passes.  Now  bags  are  | 
examined,  and  steel  rods  are  threatened  to  be  thrust  into  hand-  i 
luggage  to  expedite  investigation.  j 

The  Pdtrie,  in  speaking  of  the  precious  stones  of  Persia,  | 
says :  “  The  turquoise  is  liable  to  chqngc  its  colors.  It  loses  | 
its  beautiful  pale  blue  and  turns  green,  or  fades  in  an  astonish¬ 
ing  manner,  and  sometimes  gets  spotty.  That  alteration  is 
due  either  to  the  prolonged  action  of  the  air  or  the  infiltration  of 
some  fatty  matter.  In  the  first  case  the  original  color  can  be 
restored  by  plunging  it  into  a  bath  of  sulphate  of  copper  ;  and 
in  the  second,  by  washing  it  in  rectified  spirits  or  any  other 
liquid  capable  of  dissolving  greasy  substances  without  affecting 
the  nature  of  the  stone.  In  all  cases  a  ‘  dipped’ turquoise  is 
never  so  fine  or  of  such  delicate  color  as  one  that  has  not  under¬ 
gone  this  treatment.” 

There  was  lately  sold  by  auction  by  the  manager  of  a  Paris 
theatre  the  following  meteorological  paraphernalia,  amply  suf-  : 
ficient  to  set  the  clerk  of  the  weather  up  in  business,  namely  :  a 
dozen  and  a  half  black-bordered  clouds  in  good  condition,  a  ' 
brand-new  rainbow,  an  excellent  snowstorm,  consisting  of  flakes 
of  fine  paper,  and  two  other  snowstorms  of  inferior  quality,  three 
bottles  of  lightning  powder,  a  setting  sun  of  great  value,  a  new 
moon,  and  also  a  perfectly  new  thunder.  There  were,  besides, 
a  sen  consisting  of  twelve  big  waves,  the  tenth  of  which  is  rather  , 
bigger  than  the  rest  and  a  little  damaged,  an  elephant,  a  croco¬ 
dile,  three  dragons,  and  seven  phials  of  alcohol  suitable  fur 
apparitions  and  for  producing  blue  flames. 

Prince  Bismarck  is  now  leading  a  truly  idyllic  life  at  Var- 
zin,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  the  improvement  of  his  estate 
and  the  enlargement  of  his  modest  dwelling-house,  which  can 
hardly  be  called  a  “  castle.”  The  old  Count  Pedewils,  who,  it 
is  said,  possessed  Varzin  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  century,  ^ 
although  very  rich,  was  unostentatious,  and  loved  the  greatest  i 
simplicity.  The  Blnmenthals  who  possessed  Varzin  after  him  ' 
embellished  it,  and  then  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Bismarck,  j 
who  took  most  interest  in  its  parks,  wooils,  and  fields.  'I'lie  life  ' 
in  Varzin  is  strictly  retired,  and  only  members  of  the  family  j 
are  received ;  it  is  no  resort  for  strangers,  for  there  is  but  one  ; 
inn  in  the  village,  which  receives  no  lodgers,  and  where  neither 
wine  nor  beer  are  to  be  had,  but  only  highly  diluted  spirits. 
Some  years  ago  English  correspondents  used  to  repair  to  Var¬ 
zin,  but  the  host  of  the  inn  cured  them  of  the  mania. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  :  “  In^the  New  York  Nation, 
generally  and  justly  thought  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  of  American 
journals,  we  find  last  week  two  distinguished  persons  prema¬ 
turely  snuffed  out  of  existence.  One  writer,  noticing  the  ad-  ’ 
mission  by  the  author  of  a  recent  work  that  he  had  never  read 
Comte  through,  remarks :  ‘  Now  that  Mr.  Mill  and  Miss  Mar-  i 
tineau  have  died,  there  is  perhaps  no  one  living  except  Mr.  G.  \ 
II.  Lewes  who  can  be  decisively  proved  to  have  performed  this  j 
feat.’  Setting  aside  the  fact  that  it  is  rather  cruel  to  dispute  the 
acquaintance  of  Messrs.  Congreve,  Beesly,  Bridges,  ana  Harri¬ 
son  with  the  sacred  writings  of  their  sect,  it  will  be  news  to 
most  of  us  that  English  literature  has  lost  Miss  Martuieau.  | 
Another  contributor  to  the  same  number  of  the  Nation,  in  re-  ■ 
viewing  a  recently  published  volume  of  political  sketches,  speaks  ' 
of  ‘the  subjects’  as  ‘twenty  noted  Englishmen  of  our  day —  ' 
indeed,  they  are  all  now  living  except  Lord  Granville.’  'rhis  j 
commentator  brings  his  special  knowledge  of  English  politics  to 
bear  upon  the  interpretation  to  his  readers  of  the  names  which 
underlie  English  titles,  as  thus :  ‘Lord  Halifax  (Charles  Page  j 
Wood).’  The  ingenuity  which  has  partially  rolled  the  Lord  ; 
Privy  Seal  and  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  into  one  deserves  com¬ 
mendation.” 

A  London  writer  notices  that  “  A  curious  practice  has  of  late  ' 
been  adopted  by  fruiterers  which  cannot  be  called  adulteration,  but  ! 
which  is  very  near  akin  to  it.  Persons  on  buying  West  Indian  j 
pineapples  at  fruiterers’  shops  are  asked  whether  they  wish  to 
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purchase  ‘  heads  ’  to  the  fruit.  In  other  words.  West  Inilisi 
pineapples  are  dressed  for  dessert  at  a  small  cost  as  British  hot¬ 
house  pines,  by  the  ingenious  plan  of  inserting  in  the  summit  of 
the  fruit  a  tuft  or  crown  of  leaves  belonging  to  the  latter,  and 
thus  guests  are  deceived  into  the  notion  that  the  pineapple  which 
graces  the  table  was  grown  in  the  hothouse  of  their  host,  who  i 
probably  never  had  a  hothouse,  and  knows  nothing  about  the 
cultivation  of  pines.  This  may  be  considered  a  small  matter  by 
ladies  who  think  it  no  dishonesty  to  wear  chignons  so  artfully 
constructed  that  the  keenest  observers  will  ofttimes  fail  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  deception  practised  on  them,  and  imagine  that  the  lux¬ 
uriant  tresses  which  excite  their  admiration  are  really  their  own,  ! 
but  it  is  a  doubtful  jiolicy  to  introduce  the  fashions  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  world  into  the  hitherto  innocent  vegetable  world.  If  fruit  j 
and  flowers  once  take  to  artificial  methods  of  enhancing  their 
attractions,  all  confidence  in  the  garden  will  be  destroyed.  A 
West  Indian  pineapple  has  no  more  right  to  wear  a  British 
crown  than  an  apple  or  a  peach  has  to  employ  rouge  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  its  pallor  or  heightening  its  bloom.  More-  l! 
over,  the  plan  of  concocting  fictitious  fruit  is  injurious  to  com-  l! 
mercial  morality,  whose  standard  requires  raising  rather  than 
lowering.  ‘  To  be  honest,’  says  Shakespeare,  ‘  as  the  world  i 
goes,  is  to  be  one  picked  out  of  ten  thousand.’  If  he  had  lived  I 
in  these  days  of  Manchester  mildew,  adulterated  groceries, 
paintetl  sparrows,  and  manufactured  pineapples,  he  would  have  | 
made  the  number  out  of  which  the  honest  ‘  one’  is  to  be  picked 
ten  million  rather  than  ten  thousand.”  | 


AT  SCARBOROUGH. 


A  GRAY  sky  and  a  gray  sea. 

All  in  the  wild  March  weather ; 

A  wind  that  bore  down  the  storm-tossed  shore 
Snow-flake  and  spray  together. 

A  wreck’s  jagged  timbers,  sharp  and  brown. 

That  shivered  and  swayed  as  the  tide  went  down ; 
Red  roofs,  high  piled  in  the  quaint  old  town, 

A  headland  grim  with  a  castled  crown, 

’Mid  a  waste  of  withered  heather. 


A  gray  sky  and  a  gray  sea. 

And  a  noise  like  rolling  thunder. 

As  the  foam  flew  fast  on  the  bitter  blast. 

That  tore  the  waves  asunder. 

A  golden  sand  reach,  long  and  low ; 

Black  rocks,  that  ’mid  ages  of  ebb  and  flow. 

Guard  the  beautiful  bay,  where  long  ago 
Came  ships,  with  the  Raven  flag  at  their  prow. 

For  slaughter,  fire,  and  plunder. 

A  gray  sky  and  a  gray  sea. 

And  two,  who  stood  together. 

With  hands  close  clasped,  as  hands  are  grasped. 

That  parting,  part  forever. 

Two,  whose  pale  lips  quivered  to  say 
The  words  the  world  hears  every  day  ; 

As  for  all  we  struggle,  and  weep,  and  pray. 

Young  hearts  must  break  in  life’s  fever  play. 

And  links  are  light  to  sever. 

A  gray  sky  and  a  gray  sea. 

Whore  white  gulls  stooped  to  hover ; 

'I'heir  broad  wings  flashetl,  as  the  great  waves  dashed, 
Where  by  lover  lingered  lover. 

'fhose  two  may  nevermore  meet  again. 

But  the  wild  March  wind  with  its  chafe  and  strain, 
Will  for  aye  recall  the  passionate  pain 
Of  that  farewell  tryst  by  the  stormy  main. 

When  First  Love’s  dream  was  over. 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Hair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  Growth  of  the 
Hair,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  matter.  The 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-mark,  to 
secure  the  public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  by 
the  introduction  of  spurious  articles.  All  unauthorized 
use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


